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fororotototototototo to lo bole olo lolol lotto lobo kotoze, 


The Hiftory of the Life of Fefus Chrift, taken from the New Téefta- 
en 1, Ojeda oad Refieétions ake to illuftrate the 
Excellence of his Charaéter, and the Divinity of his Miffion and 
Religion. By the late Rev. George Benfon, D. D, 4to. 
17s. bound. Buckland, &c. 


HE Rev. Mr. Amory, who has prefixed to this hiftory a 

fhort, but candid and judicious, account of the life, cha- 
racter, and writings of the Author, acquaints us, that it was 
Dr. Benfon’s ambition to clofe his learned labours for fervin 
the Chriftian caufe, with his Hiftory of the Life of Chrift; 
that he applied to this work for fome years before his. death ; 
that it is publifhed from his manufcript, which had undergone 
the correction of feveral of his friends, and which he himfelf 
had tranfcribed for the prefs.\—T he work is not one continued 
narrative, but compofed of diftiné&t differtations, on the princi- 
pal parts and circumftances of our Saviour’s life and charafer. 
In thefe differtations, feveral of which might with more pro- 
priety be intitled Sermons, the Reader will find frequent repeti- 
tions, not a few things that are to be met with in the Doétor’s 
other writings, and but little that is new. ‘There are, indeed, 
many excellent obfervations in them, many paflages of Scrip- 
ture well illuftrated, and abundant proofs of the Author’s being 
well acquainted with his fubje&t, of his being a diligent Searcher 
after truth, and a fincere friend to freedom of enquiry. His 
manner of writing is far from being fprightly and animated: he 
feems, indeed, to have had little or no imagination; and he ap- 
pears in this, as in all his other works, rather in the charaéter 
of a judicious and laborious Compiler; than in that of a faga- 
cious Critic, or original Writer. 
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As the candid Reader will not expect a regular abftract of fo 
large awork, he will, perhaps, be fatisfied with a fhort view of 
its ‘contents. It is divided into fifteen chapters; in the firft of 
which the Doétor enquires into the nature, end, and defign of our 
Saviour’s baptifm, which Critics and Commentators have exer- 
cifed their talents upon, he fays, but have not elucidated fo much 
as might be wifhed. He affigns the following reafons for 
Chrift’s fubmitting to, and chufing this ceremony of initiation. 


1. John the Baptift’s miffion, miniftry, and baptifm, were of 
sod. He was raifed up as a Prophet in Ifrael, to point out Je- 
fus, as the Meffiah, or to introduce him into the world in that 
character. And Jefus defiring to be baptized by John, tended 
to give weight and confirmation to the miffion, miniftry, and 
baptifm of John. John was, indeed, generally believed to be a 
Prophet; but he worked no miracles: now, the being owned 
by his principal, who worked many miracles, muft give weight 
to his character. John’s miniftry was of God; and to comply 
with any, and every, thing of divine appointment, was to ful- 
hill all righteoufnefs. 


2. It is poflible that our bleffed Lord might be baptized, part- 
fy, with a view to fet an example to his followers, of the man- 
ner in which they were to be initiated into his church, or reli- 
gion. And accordingly the Apoftles, and great numbers of the 
firft Chriftians, were Arft baptized with water; and afterwards 
with the holy Spirit.—In like manner, fome Kings and Generals 
have entered themfelves, or their own names, at the head of 

gic mufter-roll, or lift of their own foldiers, or army. 


3: The principal reafon for our Lord’s being, baptized, feems 
to have been, that he might be folemnly initiated into the high, 
facred, and important office of the Meffliah, or the great Teacheg 
and Savicur of mankind. 


In the fecond chapter, the Doctor endeavours to explain the 
texts relating to our Lord’s temptation, and makes remarks and 
ebfervations upon it; he has advanced nothing, however, in 
our opinion, that tends to remove the difficulties which attend 
this fubject. In the third, he confiders the dogtrine preached by 
Chrift; and obferves, that the promoting of piety and virtue, 
the giving men wife and ufeful inftru€tions, was the defien of 
all his miniftry, of all his preaching, and of all his doétrine ; 
not. only of his fet and folemn difcourfes, but of his occafionalk 
ones. TheGofpel, however, weare told, is not a mere repub- 
lication: of the law of nature. ‘It contains the true dodtrine 
concerning the perfon;: nature, and offices of our Lord Jefus ; 
teaches us what we eught to believe concerning him, what rela- 
tion we fland in to him, and ‘what datics he requires of us. 
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As there is only one God, the Father, fo thereis only one Me- 
diator between God and man, the man Chrift Jefus: we are 
alfo taught to worfhip God, even the Father, through Jefus 
Chrift our Lord. Chriftians are to be initiated into his religion 
by baptifm ; whereby they are bound to all the obligations, (we 
ufe the Author’s own words) and intitled to all the privileges, 
of his Difciples. They are alfo, afterwards, to obferve the 
Lord’s fupper; and in that manner to fhew forth Chrift’s death 
tillhe come. ‘They are tolook upon themfelves always, as his 
feryants; uniformly to behave as the fubjects of his kingdom of 
righteoufnefs ; and to make confcience ot obferving whatever he 
has commanded. And in this way, they may look forward to 
the bleffed hope, the grand and glorious appearance of the Lord 
Jefus Chrift; when he comes to be glorified of ‘his Saints, and 
to be honoured and adored by ail thofe who have loved and 
obeyed him. } 


After confidering the example of Chrift, in the fourth chap- 
ter, our Author proceeds, in the fifth, to treat of his extenfive 
knowlege. And here the judicious Reader will be pleafed with 
the explication of feveral texts of Scripture, from the confidera- 
tion, that Jefus knew the hearts of all men, and could talk. to 
their thoughts, as we do to each other’s words or actions. The 
Door produces many remarkable proofs of our Saviour’s pene- 
trating knowlege, and draws many juit inferences from it. 
He obferves, that it muft have been of the greateft fervice, in 
the preaching of hisdo@rine. He knew cvery man; not only 
his outward appearance and profeflign, but his real views, and 
inward difpofition. He could, th ey fuit his doétrine ex- 
aly to the chara@ers of his hearers; could inftruct fuch as were 
really ignorant; folve the fcruples of the honeft enquirer; con- 
demn criminal prejudices; patiently bear with fuch as were 
dull of apprehenfien, but prevailing!ly honeft; throw comfort 
into the minds of the difconfolate; unmafk the hypocrite ; 
preach repentance to fuch as were fecretly vicious, as well as to 
thofe who were openly fo; applaud and confirm the wife and 
good, and enable them to carry their piety and virtue to a much 
greater height; convey inftruction into the minds of unexperi- 
enced youth, and add wildom to grey hairs. 





~The Dodtor obferves farther, that our Saviour, by his exten- 
five knowlege of men, and their characters, knew perfectly well 
when, where, upon whom, and i what circumftances, to work 
any of his miracles ;—that he could eafily tell, whom to receive 
as faithful Difciples, and whom to reject, as unfaithful ;—that 
he knew, from among the multitude of his difciples, whom to 
felect for Apoftles, how to train them up for that high and ufe- 
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ful office, and likewife when they were thoroughly prepared, 
and fit to be fent out. 


The choice of Judas Ifcariot to be one of the twelve Apof- 
tles, and our Lord’s treatment of him, is not only capable, we 
are told, of ajuft defence, but is one of the ftrongeft and moft 
{triking proofs of Chrift’s extenfive knowlege, {fpotlefs inno- 
cence, high dignity, and confummate character. The clear 
and full teftimony of fuch a determined villain, as Judas Ifca- 
riot was in reality, our Author fays, the teftimony of an enemy, 
who proclaimed our Lord’s innocence, even after he had be- 
trayed him, and had the moft preffing occafion, to have cleared 
himfelf, and condemned Jefus, if he had known any thing cri- 
minal in his conduct. 


Our Author obferves ftill farther, that our Saviour, by his 
clear and comprehenfive knowlege, was conftantly aware of the 
fecret views of his enemies, faw through all their dark defigns 
and pretences; was always able to avoid the {nares laid for him ; 
had a proper anfwer ready for every queftion; confounded all 
their devices, expofed their ignorance, weaknefs, hypocrify, 
and malice; rendered them contemptible in the eyes of the 


multitude; and gave them the moft faithful admonitions, and 
kindeft advice. 


Of the feveral paffages which the Doétor explains from the 
confideration of our Saviour’s amazing knowlege, there is one 
that appears to receive a remarkable illuftration from it, viz. 
the converfation with Nicodemus. By bearing in our minds 
what is intimated, in the conclufion of the fecond chapter of 
St. John’s Gofpel, namely, that Jefus knew every man’s heart, 
and moft fecret thoughts ; and fuppofing that he talked to Ni- 
codemus’s thoughts, the third chapter, we are told, will con- 
tain a perfect dialogue, between Nicodemus and our Lord. But, 
upon any other fuppofition, the whole converfation will appear 
like crofs queftions, or like two perfons talking to one another, 
upon different fubjeéts, and, by no means, attending and re- 
plying to one another.—The whole of what our Author ad- 
vances upon this fubject deferves attention, and is, indeed, in 
our opinion, the moft valuable part of his performance. 


After treating of our Saviour’s miracles and parables, in the 
fixth and feventh chapters, the Doétor proceeds, in the eighth, 
to confider the nature of his Kingdom, and beftows a long fec- 
tion on his Transfiguration. He obferves, that in our common 
Englith verfion, the Scriptures are, in feveral places, injudici- 
oufly divided into chapters and verfes, and that the connection is 
thereby greatly obfcured. ‘The chapters which give an account 
ef the Transfiguration of our Lord, ought to have begun, he 
{aySy 
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fays, Matth. xvi. 13. &c. Mark viii. 27, &c. Luke ix. 18. 
&c. and then every one might more eafily have perceived the 
connection. 


Our Lord’s Transfiguration, we are told, was promifed, and 
given, moft evidently, as an emblem of that power and glory 
in which he is to appear, when he comes to judge the world, at 
the laft day.—T he two illuftrious perfonages who appeared with 
our Lord at his glorious Transfiguration, to do him honour, 
and to bear teftimony to his high character, and tranfcendent 
dignity, were the moft proper of all perfons whatever. 


Mofes had been the greateft Prophet that ever God had raifed 
up, till Jefus came. He had led the nation of Ifrael out of 
Egypt; at his command the Red-fea had divided, and a wide 
paflage opened in its waves, till above two millions of Ifraelites 
had paffed through the channel, as on dry land. He had, by 
divine direction, formed Ifrael into a nation, and given them 
the Law. He had worked many miracles, in proof of his ‘di- 
vine mifion. He had alfo prophefied, of God’s raifing up a 
Prophet from among the Jews, who fhould alfo be a Lawgiver, 
like untohimfelf. And now, he appeared to manifeft, or con- 
firm it, that that was the very prophet of whom he had formerly 
prophefied. 


Elijah alfo was raifed up by God, as a moft eminent Prophet, 
next indignity to Mofes; when God’s peculiar people were de- 
generated into idolatry and vice. He had borne his teftimon 
for God againft Baal; and amidft many difficulties and difcou- 
ragements, had recalled Ifrael to the obfervation of the Law 
given by Mofes. 


Mofes, with great propriety, reprefented the Law; and Eli- 
jah the Prophets. And thofe two moft illuftrious perfonages ap- 
pearing together, to do honour to Jefus, were an emblematic de- 
claration, that unto him did Mofes and the Prophets bear wit- 
nefs; and confirmed the three leading Apoftles, that Jefus was cer- 
tainly the Meffiah, or the well- beloved Son of God. 


When Mofes and Elias, or the Law and the Prophets vanifh- 
ed, then came there a voice from God, out of the midft of the 
cloud of glory, faying unto the Apoftles, This is my beloved Son, 
hear ye him. In other words, * As you have hitherta regarded 
the Law and the Prophets, for the rule of your religian, do you, 
for the future, attend to the Gofpel of my dear Son, for the rule 
of your religion, and diligently obey him.’—In this conne@tion 
the Apoftles were dire&ted to hear and regard our blefled Lord, 
as the great Prophet and Lawgiver of the Church, prophefied 
of by Mofes and the fucceeding Prophets, His doétrine, as laid 
down in the New Teftament, is to be the rule of our faith, 
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worfhip, and practice; the foundation of our hope, our glory, 
and greateft confolation. 


_ The Do@or concludes this eighth chapter with fome infe- 
rences from the nature of Chrift’s kingdom. —As the kingdom of 
ig {t is not a kingdom of this world, the laws and ftatutes of 
, he fays, are not to be looked for in aéts of patliament, royal 
edits, the writings of any fallible men, the decrees of Councils, 
or the laws and ftatutes of any temporal kingdom, ftate, or 
country whatever. The dofirines and laws of Chrift are to be 
found in the writings of the New Teftament only; he has not 
appointed any vifib le King, Lawgiver, or Judge upon earth, 
from whofe authorit ative decrees we are to receive the rule of 
our faith, worfhip, or practice; or from whom we are to re- 
ceive rewards or punifhments, as the fanétions of his laws. 


¢ The Church ef Rome, continues our Author, is one grand 
fyftem of error and corruption. They feem to be incorrigible, 
or corrupted beyond all pofiibility of a reformation. And no- 
thing can be more unlike the religion of Jefus Chrift, than the 
whole fcheme of P opery, from one end to the other. 





© The Church of England, with its prefent candour, fpirit 
of toleration, and charity, appears to me, to be the beft efta- 
blifhment upon the face of the earth. ‘To which | would con- 
form, moft gladly,’ and with all my foul, provided they would 
admit me, without requiring any thing which appears to me un- 

ealonable, or unicriptural. But, as Jong as {uch things are 
contained in her articles, and mixed with ¢ ery part of the come 
mon forms of worfhip, my conicience obliges me to diflent, 
and ayoid communion with her. But I wifh her no harm. I 
fincerely wifh her a thorough reformation, and that fpeedily. 
But can I entcrtain the leaft hope in breathing out my moft ar- 
dent wifhes for bringing the articles and liturgy of the Church 
of England, as near as may be, to the only ftandard of reafon 
and Scripture ; after the humble, moft fubmiffive, condefcend- 
Ing, and repeated, affectionate addretles of the learned, pious, 
and ingenious Authors of the Candid Di/quifitions, and other 
pieces of the fame kind? Some of the moft learned, moft in+ 
genious, and confcientious of her Clergy, (who are the glory 
of that church). find themfelves cramped and fettered, by the 
dictates and determinations of our firft Re ‘formers, and fich, 
and long to emerge from their ftate of bondage, into the ploris 
ous liberty of the children of God; to.caft off that yoke of 
ee which neither our fathers nor -we have been able to 
ear. 


‘ It is very prepofierous, that our anceftors, juft oe on 


Out’of the darkneis cf Popery, who kad fo little critical {kill 
in 
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the ftudy of the holy Scriptures, fhould diate fo us, in fo au- 
thoritative a manner, what we fhall believe, and how we fhall 
worfrip God ; efpecially fince the Scriptures have been ftudied 
with a much more critical exactnefs, the do&rines of Chrifti- 
anity fet in a clearer light, and the glorious fpirit of candour 
and liberty has been diffufed. Andis (I charitably hope) up- 
on the increafing hand. | 


¢ God grant that all obftru€tions to the fpread of truth and 
righteoufmefs, charity, and univerfal goodnefs, may be removed 
f{peedily and effeétually ! and the nature of Chrift’s kingdom be 
underftood, and religioufly promoted, among Chriftians ef all 
Nations, fects, and parties ! 


All this is candidly, genteeclly, and fenfibly faid. But all 
this, and much more, has been often faid ; and after all, there 
is not the leaft profpe& of a reformation in our ecclefiaftical 
conttitution. What can this be owing to? ‘To fuppofe that 
our fpiritual Governors are not convinced that a farther reforma- 
tion is wanting, is injurious to their characters, and does dif- 
honour to their underftandings.s Why then do they not at- 
temptit? It would occafion much noife and difturbance in the 
nation; the fpirit and genius of the people wall not admit of it, 
&c, &c. If this be urged as a reafon, the fame may be alledg~ 
ed at all times, and in all circumftances; and will be an ever- 
lafting obftruction to all attempts of reformation. But it does 
not appear that there is the Jeaft fhadow for fuch a plea: a {pi- 
rit of enquiry has diffufed itfelf over the whole nation; the 
principles of religious, as well as of civil liberty (blefled be 
God !) are well underftood; the peculiar doctrines of Chrifti- 
anity are fet in a clear light; a fpirit of bigotry and fiery zeal, 
we hope, no longer exifts; or if it does, its influence is cer- 
tainly confined to the meaneft and moft inconfiderable part of 
the people; perfons of the moft enlarged and liberal minds, of 
every denomination, wish to fee many alterations made in our 
public forms of worfhip, and would, we are perfuaded, do all 
in their power to bring about fuch alterations. If fuch be the 
character and fpirit of the nation, therefore, what times can be 
more favourable for making fuch an attempt as we are pleading 
for? Would the fuperior Clergy but exert themfelves in fo 
glorious a caufe, their endeavours would ‘be feconded by the 
moft candid and judicious part of the nation; the efforts of the 
puny race of bigots would be eafily baffled; ina word, tantam 


incepto opus eft, cetera res expediet.- But to return to our 
Author. 


In the ninth chapter, he endeavours to affign the reafons wh’ 
Jcfus kept fometimes upon the referve, with refpeét to fome of 
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his miracles, and with refpect to his being the Meffiah. In the 
tenth, he confiders his manner of teaching the people; and in 
the eleventh, makes obfervations on his fufferings for the laft 
feven days of his life; from his going upto the paflover at Jeru- 
falem, to his expiring on the crofs. 


The fubje& of the twelfth chapter, is the refurrection of Je- 
fus: of the thirteenth, his afcenfion: of the fourteenth, the 
government of the world fince Chrift’s afcenfion, and his com- 
ing to judgment. The laft chapter contains fome general, but 
pertinent, obfervations on our Saviour’s life and character. 


In the Appendix we have feven diflertations. An account of 
the four Evangelifts, who originally wrote the life of Chrift, . is 
given in the firft: the fecond is a difcourfe on John viii. 2. in 
the third, the Doétor confiders the miracle of curfing the bar- 
ren fig-tree ;_ and in the fourth, the raifing the widow of Nain’s 
fon. 


The fifth diflertation is a difcourfe upon thefe words, Matth. 
XXVIl. 52, 53, and the graves were opened; and many bodies of 
Saints, who flept, arofe, &c. And here the Doétor enquires, 
1. Who the perfons were, that are faid to have rofe again? 
2. Whether they were raifed when Chrift died, or after his re- 
furrection? 3. Why St. Matthew alone, of all the Writers of 
the New Teftament, hath taken notice of this particular? 
4..What became of thofe perfons afterwards? And 5. Of 
what advantage was their refurre€tion to the Chriftians of that 
age? and of what ufe may this account of it be to us, in the 
later ages of the Chriftian church? 


In the fixth diflertation, our Author enquires into the mean- 
ing of thofe words—1 Cor. xv. 19. Jf in this life only, we have 
hope in Chrift, we are of all men moft miferable.—Thefe words, ac- 
cording to the Doétor, reprefent the diftrefled and forlorn cafe 
of the firft Preachers of the gofpel, upon the abfurd fuppofition 
of their having renounced all worldly views, for what the 
knew to be falfe, and for what they were feverely perfecuted, 
without the profpect of happinefs in the world to come, 


He fuppofes, that St. Paul, in the text, is not fpeaking of all 
Chriftians in general, but of the Apoftles, and fome other in- 
fpired Preachers of the gofpel, in that firft age, whofe very of- 
fice and ftation expofed them, the foremoft, (the Author’s own 
words) to oppofition and perfecution, and fuffered them to en- 
joy but few intervals of reft and peace, eafe and tranquillity. — 


Though the Doétor allows that the Apoftles, and other 
teachers of Chriftianity, in that firft age, were, in general, very 
pious and good men, yet he cannot allow that the Apoftle con- 
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fidered them as fuch in the text. Onthe contrary, we are told, 
he intimates, ver. 15, that it was upon the fuppofition that they 
were falfe witnefles againft God and his truth, and had teftified 
what they knew to be a falfehood, and were perfecuted for that. 
Upon that fuppofition, according to our Author, the Apoftle de- 
clares, that they would have been of all men the mot miferable. 
For, in that cafe, they were miferable in this life, and could 
not hope for any future ftate of happinefs. 


But this interpretation will appear with more clearnefs and 
evidence, we are told, provided we take a brief view of the 
Apoftle’s defign, in the chapter where the text is.—St. Paul had 
planted a Chriftian church at Corinth; and had taught them, 
as one of the principal articles of the Chriftian faith, that there 
would be a refurreétion of all mankind from the dead, and a fu- 
ture ftate of rewards and punifhments. After St. Paul had left 
Corinth, there had got in among them a falfe Apoftle, a judaiz- 
ing Chriftian; and, as our Author apprehends, a Scribe of the 
fect of the Sadducees. That falfe Apoftle made a great difturb- 
ance in the church of Corinth; and, among other things, de- 
nied the refurrection of the dead, and all future rewards and 
punifhments. With a view to that, St. Paul, in this chapter, 
fets himfelf to prove the refurreétion of the dead. And his main 
argument is, the refurrection of Jefus Chrift; which he proves 
by the teftimony of feveral witnefles, who were then alive, of 
whom the Apoftle himfelf was one, and who all deciared, with 
one voice, that they had feen Chrift, and converfed with him, 
{ince his refurre€tion from the dead: and, if fo, they could not 
be miftaken in the fact. ‘* Therefore, (fays St. Paul, ver. 11, 
&c.) whether it were I or they, fo we preach, and fo ye have 
believed. Now, if it be fo evident that Chrift was raifed from 
the dead, how comes it to pafs, that fome among you fay, that 
there is no fuch thing as a refurre€tion from the dead? For if 
there be no fuch thing, then is not Chrift rifen; then, our 
preaching is in vain; and your faith alfois vain. Yea, and we 
are found falfe witnefles againft God, and his truth; becaufe 
we have teftified of God, that he raifed Jefus Chrift from the 
dead, whom, in truth, he did not raife, if there be no fuch 
thing as a refurreétion from the dead.—Another confequence 
would be, that they who are fallen afleep in Chrift, or, who 
have died in the faith of the Gofpel, are perifhed and loft. 
And, as to us, Apoftles and Chriftian Prophets, who have 
preached up the refurreétion of Chrift, and have declared that 
we have feen him alive again, and converfed with him, fince 
his crucifixion, and are perfecuted for publifhing and bearing 
witnefs to that fact: as to us, I fay, if the advantages which 
we expect from Chrift, are confined to this life only, and we 
have 
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have no hope of any benefit from him, in a future flate, we 
muft, of all men, be moft miferable, ‘That is, (in other words) 
if we have gone about declaring to the world, that Jefus Chrift 
is rifen from the dead, and that we ourfelves have feen him fince 
his refurrection, and have had clear and inconteftible proofs of 
that remarkable fact, when we knew the contrary to be true; 
if we have expdfed ourfelves to reproach and perfecution, for 
what we knew to be falfe; what reward can we expect? Liars 
and impoftors can expect no reward in the world tocome; and, 
in this world, we have renounced all, and fuffer grievous per- 
fecutions, for the fake of Chrift and his Gofpel. Within, our 
own con{ciences mutt, in that cafe, fting and torture us; and, 

without, there is nothing but cruel and harfh treatment. And, 
therefore, a more miferable condition can fcarce be conceived, 

But, as fo many abfurdities would follow, upon that fuppofi- 
tion, you may depend upon it, that Jefus Chrift is rifen from 
the dead, and become the firft fruits of thofe who fleep the 
fleep of death.” 


How far this very fingular interpretation is a juft one, we 
leave to the determination of our learned Readers.—In the feventh 
diflertation, the Doctor endeavours to trace the true import and 
connection of Mark ix. 49, 50. For every one fhall be falted 
with fire, and every faer ifice fhall be falted with falt. Salt is good, 
but if the falt have loft his faltnefs, wherewith will you feafon it? 


Have falt in yourfelves ; and have peace one with another. 


R., 





The Refidual Analy/is 5 s; anew Branch of the Analytic Art, of very 
extenfive Uje, bath in pure Mathematics and natural Philofophy. 
Book I. by John Landen. 4to. 6s. Hawes and Co. 


N a former Review we had occafion to mention a {pecimen 

of the Refidual Analyfis, which the ingenious Author of 
this treatife then laid before the public. He has now carried his 
difcovery to a great degree of perfection ; a tafk which few befides 
himfelf were perhaps c capable of performing: and had the doctrine 
of Fluxions, and the Differential Calculus, been ftill unknown, 
Mr. Landen’s Refidual Analyfis would have been efteemed as 
one of the greateft difcoveries in fcience that < any age could have 
boafted. But as every problem that can be folved by the Refi- 
dual Analyfis, may alfo be folved by either of the above me- 
thods, its real advantage can be only comparative; and we will 
venture to fay, that the preference will fometimes be given to 
the one, and fometimes to the other. 


‘¢ The 
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¢ The principles of common algebra and geometry, fays Mr. 
Landen, having been thought infufficient to enable the Analyit 
to purfue his fpeculations in certain branches of {cience; new 
principles, very different from thofe made ufe of, have, through 
a fuppofed neceffity, been introduced into analytics. The Fluxi- 
onifts following Sir Ifaac Newton, introduce an imaginary mo- 
tion, and recur to the generation of quantities by a fuppofed 
flowing, orcontinual increafe of their parts. Mr. Leibnitz and 
his Followers, to avoid the fuppofition of motion, confider 
uantities as compofed of infinitefimal elements ; and reject cer- 
tain parts of the infinitely fmall increments of quantities, as in- 
finitely lefs than the other parts. Inthe Refidual Analyfis (ad- 
mitting no principles but fuch as were anciently received in al~ 
gebra and geometry) we neither have recourfe to infinitefimals 
nor .the principles of motion; but confider magnitudes as al- 
teady formed, without any regard to their genefis, except in 
particular cafes, where the manner of their being generated may 
be proper fubject of enquiry: and as this analyfis is not lefs (if 
not more) ufeful than the fluxionary, or differential calculus, 
it will confequently appear, that the analytic art, founded and 
carried on upon fuch principles as were anciently received there- 
in, (without the aid of any foreign ones relating to an imagina- 
ry motion, or infinitefimals) is far more extenfive than Mathe- 
maticians have hitherto reckoned it.’ 


Our Author adds, ¢ That although fuch borrowed principles 
may enable us to give very concife folutions, yet, perhaps, we 
muft not expect to bring the analytic art to its utmoft perfec- 
tion, otherwife than by proceeding on its own proper principles. 
—I am, therefore, induced to think, that not only in the refo- 
lution. of problems purely algebraical, but likewife in geometry 
and natural philofophy, when an analytical procefs is requifite, 
and what is called common algebra is infufficient, the Refidual 
Analyfis, which is founded (as I conceive) on the genuine 
principles of Analytics, is, for the moft part, more properly ap- 
plicable than the fluxionary analyfis, which is founded on new 
principles, borrowed as above-mentioned. But, however, very 
far from being pofitive in this matter, I freely fubmit it to the 
judgment of the public.’ 


The above comparifon between the principles on which the 
Refidual Analyfis, the do&trine of Fluxions, and the Differen- 
tial Calculus, are founded, will! fhew the reafons which induced 
the Author to purfue this difcovery; but whether the method 
given by this learned Gentleman for obtaining the fpecial value 
of a given quantity, and which is to ferve as a fubftitute for the 
fluxionary method, will not be much more troublefome in its 

: application 
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application to the folution of problems de maximis et minimis, 
drawing tangents, &c. than that already known, 1s a point that 
well deferves confideration. 


Mr. Landen, in the beginning of the treatife before us, fhews 
that the Refidual Analyfis depends upon the inveftigation of the 
following equation ; 





m m 
oF —wi_ ont + on—* w (m) eee 
—_ae m on whence it is evident, 


yer ym —s wt (r) 
v—w is equal to ‘ ut 


In Cor. x. to Example 11, our Author fays, that feeing 


\ 2 


1 w n w +4) (m) 
I ~~ - — 7 . ‘ 
v Vv | v is equal to—, when w is =U; 


-— a i 
43 Pe (r) 


m m 
it is evident that the fpecial value of v' — w' + vu—w 


’ _—— 


— m 
is equal to — v ! 2 whether — be pofitive or negative. 
r r 











The method by which Mr. Landen obtains the fpecial value 





m m 
of a propofed quantity, is, by dividing vi mw by vw, as 
we have already obferved, and then by making v = w in the 
quotient arifing from that divifion, which then becomes the va- 





m m 
_— —= 
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lue fought. But if we expand-—————~ it will evidently 





appear that the feries produced can only hold true when w is 
lefs than v; for when v = w, both the divifor and dividend 
will vanifh, or become equal too. Let us, for inftance, fup- 
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pofem = 2, andr=1; afov=w=4. Then ———— 
1 ve—w 16—16 0 _ 

will become ———~ = ima * Confequently 


Mr. Landen’s quotient v + w, or 2v, will, in this cafe, be 


equal 
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equal too. But, according to the Refidual Analyfis, we fhall 
have 2v for the above quotient, the fpecial value of v’. 


If we now take the fluxion of v?, we fhall have 2u7 + v7. 
But the quantity 7 ~ being infinitely {mall with refpe& to 2u%, 
is rejected, and 2vuw taken for the fluxion of vw. Let this 
fluxion be divided by @, and the quotient 2v, will be the fame 
with Mr. Landen’s fpecial value of v*. In this example we 
have taken 2v inftead of 2u-+-; that is, we have rejected 
the infinitely fmall quantity ~, and by that means obtained the 
finite quantity 2v. Whereas by Mr. Landen’s method we ob- 
tain the fame finite quantity 2u from an expreffion abfolutel 
equal to nothing. Had this able Mathematician told us, that 
the expreffion, or error, in excefs, arifing from the divifion of 





m m 


yi —w by v— w, would, when v was made equal to w, 
m 

be the very fame with the fluxion of v' divided by @, he had 

been undoubtedly right, and at the fame time removed what, 

we imagine, will be a principal objection againft his Refidual 

Analyfis. 


We would not, however, be underftood to mean, that the 
Refidual Analyfis will be of no ufe in mathematical enquiries : 
on the contrary, we are perfuaded, that in many cafes it will 
prove of very fingular advantage ; but we cannot thinkit, upon 
the whole, fuperior to the Fluxionary Calculus, B 

¢ 


The Semi-Virgilian Hufbandry, deduced from various Experiments: 
Or, an Effay towards a new Courfe of National Farming, formed 
from the Defects, Loffes, and Difappointments, of the Old and New 
Hufbandry, and put on the true Bias of Nature, in the Produc- 
tion of Vegetables, and in the Power of every Ploughman, with 
bis own Ploughs, Fc. to execute. Weth the Philofophy of Agri- 
culture. Exhibiting, at large, the nutritive Principles derived 

rom the Atmofphere, in a Rotation of Nature, from their bein 

exhaled, to their Defcent into the Pores of the Soil, when duly 
prepared, for the Purpofes of Vegetables. By Mr. Randall, 
fome time fince Mafter of the Academy at Heath, near 
Wakefield, Yorkfhire. 8vo. 6s. Law. 





ied 


HIS treatife is dedicated ** to the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of ufeful Arts and Sciences* ;” to whom the Au- 


* We know of no fuch Society in Great Britain: Mr. Randall means 
the Society for the Encouragemeni of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. 
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thor flies for patronage, * in his attempts to ferve the publi¢.’—I¢ 
was wrote, as. we learn from.the preface, about eight years ago, 
and ‘ afterwards fent to the London Chronicle, in order, from 
time to time, to communicate the contents to the public, for 
the confideration of thofe Gentlemen who are defirous of im. 
proving agriculture :’ but, after fome fheets had been publifhed 
in that manner, the Book(eller treated with the Author, in or. 
der to print the whole in the prefent volume. 


This being the cafe, he hopes for indulgence, on account of 
method and manner of expreffion; as, he owns, he gave himfelf 
no fort of trouble about fuch forms and correéine/s of ftyle: and 
whatever tautologics may occur, he hopes they are not improper, 
ly placed; as the fame principles, repeated, may be ufeful, 
Phe whole was wrote for the fake of that part called the Semi. 
Virsilian Hufbandry, which, he prefumes, will be of confequence, 
¢ when duly confidered, and carried properly into execution, 
All that precedes this part is, by way of contraft, to fhew Gen. 
tlemen the defeés in condu@ing agriculture, on the principles 

and practice of both the Old and New Hufbandry.’—He adds, 
that he’ has himfelf experienced all the three forms; and, from 
the great facility in executing the Semi-Virgilian, and from the 
adyantages thence arifing, he is willing to hope, that {ome pub- 
lic-fpirited Gentleman will try, in an effectual manner, whe. 
ther it bids fair for a national courfe of Hufbandry ; and the 
more fo, as itis of fuch anature, as to be in the power of every 
ao to execute, without being puzzled with difficulties 
in the inftruments.—He has, howev er, added a few inftruments, 
which he found extremely u feful to his defign: but as they are 
not [abfolutely ] neceflary, ploughmen may [ftill] ufe their 
own; his whole view having been to put thofe men as little out 
of their way as poflible. 


The “re of knowlege [proper] for a Gentleman, he fays, 
who would underftand this treatife, are, the philofophy of oan 
(mould) in general,—the nutritive principles which promote 
vegetation;—the philofophy of the atmofphere,—-and how the 
celeftial influences affect the foil. Thefe principles in general 
are here premifed, under the title of a Preface; in which we 
are made acquainted with the conftitution of the globe of the 
earth, in order to a proper diftinGion of mould, effential to ve- 
getation. Weare next fhewn the nature of fpecifie gravity, 
in order to conceive fomething. of the general fubfidence of the 
earth, for the purpofes of vegetation ; ; and how it.came to pals 
that we enjoy the different ftrata of moulds, inftead of having 
fluids diffufed over the face of the globe. Then follows an en- 
quiry into the nature of mould, its various forts and qualities: 
and the Preface concludes with an affertion, that—all the [dif 
3 ferent] 
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ferent] clafles of foils are [either naturally} proper for vegeta~ 
tion, or may be made fo, by man’s induftry and fkill. 


In the Introdu@tion, which is very fhort, we are told, that—> 
The philofophical part of agriculture, in order to rife as a {ci- 
ence, fhould imitate natural philofophy, in making experiments ; 
and that the Author, who here ¢ throws in his mite towards 
perfecting this truly ufeful and agreeable part of knowlege,— 
hopes what he delivers will be as Jovingly received as he intends 
it,’ 


The general treatife, or eflay, as it is ftyled, is divided into 
chapters ; of which the following view may, perhaps, be fuf- 
ficient for fuch of our Readers as are not profefied admirers of 
agriculture; and to thofe who are, we would recommend the 
perufal of the work itfelf, in which they will meet with a great 
many ufeful, and fome very ingenious, obfervations, tho’ too 
often almoft loft in a neediefs deluge of words. We readily fup- 
pofe, that the Author intended his frequent amplifications as real 
illuftrations of his arguments ;° but, if we may be allowed to 
judge of other people’s fenfations by our own, we cannot help 
being of opinion, that the book would be more univerfally read, 
and much better underftood, if the fubftance of it were reduced 
into half its prefent compafs. And if ever a fecond edition 
fhould be called for, we would recommend this point to the 
confideration of the Author. 


Chap. I. explains the general nature of the Atmofphere, to- 
gether with the various principles of which it confifts, fuch as 
aqueous vapours, fulphurous, nitrous, and faline particles, all 
ef them of confequence in the growth of plants. 


Chap. II. gives us the manner of recruiting worn-out land, 
by duly preparing it for the reception of the treafures of the 
atmofphere. And this is-propofed to be effeéted, 1. by redu- 
cing the foil to a fitting degree of finenefs and richnefs; and 2. 
by the deftruCtion of weeds. The firit point is chiefly to be ob- 
tained by making a proper ufe of the plough and harrows; but 
as our Author’s method is fomewhat fingular, we fhall give a 
fhort quotation, relating to a worn-out loam, in-his own words. 


‘ The loam, immediately after harveft, is to be turned up, 
and as we fhall fuppofe it will allow the ploughman to go very 
deep, this is a point to be obtained, at any rate, for a worn-out 
foil. In order to this, one plough is to go the ufual depth, and 
another plough to follow at the fame depth, in the fame furrow, 
which will throw the mould over him, and bury the ftubble. 
In this cafe, the field will lie under the advantage of beine turn- 

‘ . oO © 
ed upfide down, double-fpitted, as it- were, more than a foot 
deep, 
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deep, and the ftubble will be fooner rotted. When this is done, 
the harrows muft make the ground as fine as the bad condition 
of it, orthe feafon, will permit.’ P.12. He then fhews, phi- 
lofophically, that the loam thus reduced to a fine ftate, will re« 
ceive more benefit from the benevolent influences of the atmo- 
fphere, than when left rough, as the ufual practice is. 


© The next thing to be done to the double-fpitted loam, when 
the weather will permit, is (about the middle of November) to 
double trench it, and to lay it up fafe till the fpring in fharp 
ridges; to perform which we fhall be very particular, becaufe 
we have found the great advantage accruing to the owner of the 
land from this practice. But it muft be here noted, that the 
teams muft not be fuffered to go upon the ground till it be dry 
enough, to the depth it was ploughed before; for treading the 
ground when not in order, or fufficiently dry, is a very deftruc- 
tive practice. But when the earth is in good order for working, 
no inconvenience can arife from the cattle but what the harrow 
will remove; and, therefore, in our double fpitted loam, we 
muft, at all events, take care how we commit this miftake, as 
it will incapacitate the pores of the finer particles of the mould 
of receiving into them the influences of the atmofphere.’ P. 22. 


‘ The manner of performing the ridge-work, or the method 
of laying up the foil for the winter, is as follows. The plough- 
man is to begin where he pleafes, and go one bout, throwing 
the furrow in fuch a manner that they may form a little ridge. 
When this is done, the horfes muft turn to the left, and the 
{hare point put to the edge of the trench, and then go another 
bout in the fame manner as before; and again turn the horfes 
off to the left, and fo continue on till the piece of ground is 
ploughed throughout, ‘The ground being worked in the above 
manner, it will lie in ridges whofe bafes are twice the breadth 
of the plough-tail afunder, and whofe tops are from each other 
the diftance of near three and a half times the width of the 
plough, as it runs in the ground after the horfes.—The field 
then, by fuppofition, lies under the fecond operation, in gentle 
rifing ridges, and regular vallies, and ready for the third opera- 
tion, which is to be executed as follows. The ploughman is 
to go the very fame ground over again with the fame plough, or 
one a little wider, and higher in the mould-board, and throw 
the earth over the right and then the left fide of the firft ridge, 
going the ufual depth, as before, turning off to the left conti- 
nually, as before direéted.—When this bufinefs is performed, 
the ground will lie in fharp ridges and deep trenches; and if 
the work is well executed, the bottoms of the hollows, or little 
ditches, will be near twelve, or, at the leaft, nine inches be- 
low 
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low the bafes of the ridges or futface of the ground, and about 
eighteen inches wide.—We are to let the loam remain in this 
fituation till February, when there will be (a) neceflity to make 
another removal of the foil, in order to give it all the opportu- 
nity poffible to be duly improved. In the firft place then, a pair 
of ox-harrows are to be yoked together, and the cattle are to 
go abreaft, and to walk in the trenches, having a ridge between 
them; by which means the harrows will move on the crown of 
one ridge as the center, and the outward parts of the harrows 
will reach to the top of a ridge on each fide that which divides 
the cattle. —The confequence of only going once over the field, 
as above dire&ted, will be, that the foil will be again finel 
broke, and pulled down into thetrenckes, (where) it lies ready 
for the ploughman to fhew his care in the ufe of his plough.— 
In the fame manner as the ploughman went when he threw the 
ground into ridges he muft now proceed, and can commit no 
miftake, if he keeps the plough-fhare along the crown of a 
ridge. When he has gone one bout, which muft be on the tops 
of two ridges, the furrows will be turned to the right, and lie 
pretty flat on that part which was a trench before. The next 
thing to be done, is to ny the foil double fpit, or double 
trench; and when this is done, the whole field will again lie - 
under the double work of deep ridges and deep trenches ; and the 
former will be where the trenches were before, and the trenches 
now where the ridges were before ; by which means the whole 
loam will again be effectually ftirred, as in the whole procefs of 
the firft operation. P. 24—29, 


¢ When any Gentleman has a mind to fpring-crop the ground, 
inftead of its being continued on for a fummer fallow, immedi- 
ately after the heavieft harrows have done their bufinefs, in pull- 
ing the ridges to pieces, and thereby fufficiently levelling the 
eround, the loam muft be ploughed over, once in the common 
way, and then the lighter, and after that the fineft harrows are 
tofollow. Here then the whole foil lies level,’ and finely brok- 
en, like 3 garden.’ P. 35. 


After this procefs, (which we have given abfolutely in the 
Author’s own words, tho’, indeed, fomewhat abridged, by the 
omiffion of redundant exprefions) he proceeds to compare his 
own with the common method, both in regard to the expence, 
and the refult of each: but for this we muft refer to the work ; 
and proceed to the fecond particular, viz. © The De/fruétion of 
Weeds, fo as to diveft the ground of thofe enemies in the moft 
effectual manner, Firftthen, we are to confider the.ridge-work 
brought forwards.to the latter end of the fpring, or the begin- 
ning of fummer, when weeds begin to grow powerfully. We 
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muft now ufe our utmoft endeavours to pull down the ridzes, as 
before directed, and then, inftead of only going over them once 
with the heavy harrows, the fervant is to go twice in a place; 
and then ufe the lighter harrows, and after them the fineft of all, 
in order to prepare the ground in the fineft manner poffible for 
the weeds, that we may get a wvaff crop of them, of which we 
need be in no fear; but yet they muft not be fuffered to grow 
‘any higher than a plough can bury by going the ufual depth. 
When the plough it thus fet in to turn down the crop of weeds, 
another plough is to follow, and to cover the furrow of the firft ; 
according to the directions given in the firft operation of the 
winter faliow, and fo to finifh the whole piece. When the 
whole is ploughed over, the harrows are again to make it as level 
as poflible, in order to get another good crop of weeds with all 
imaginable care. 


¢ We will fuppofe by this time the fecond crop of weeds is a 
tolerable height, as before, and here it may be proper to try - 
with a fpade, whether the firit, which was turned down to the 
bottom of -the fecond ftratum, be fufficiently putrified or turned 
to earth; which, confidering the lightnefs of the ground, and 
the heat below, it ismuch if they are not; if they are, it may 
be proper to proceed as before; andif they are not, then there 
muft be only one ploughing to turn down the weeds now grow- 
ing, only fuch a depth as will bury them; and becaufe the 
giound cannot, perhaps, be now harrowed as before, without 
pulling up the weeds again, it will be proper to make ufe of a 
great bufh of thorns with a heavy weight upon it, to level and 
make the furface of the ground fine again, which it will very 
well do for the prefent purpofe, to give more weeds an oppor- 
tunity of growing.’ It is much if the weeds ungrown appear 
more than once atter this laft operation; and as they will now 
siow flower, fo before it be neceflary to take care of them, 
thofe weeds turned firft down will be quite deftroyed, unlefs 
very cold rains have puta ftop to the fermentation. But if this 
pufinels of putrefaction has gone well on, then, towards the 
middle of Auguft, the third crop of weeds may be turned down 
by the double fpitting mentioned before, to the bottom of the 
fecond ftratum. And ‘in this condition, without any harrow- 
ing, the ground is to remain till towards wheat feed-time. At 
a proper time before wheat feed-time, the heavy harrows are 
again to work, in order to level the ground, and tear up any 
few weeds that have lately ftruck: and laftly, finer harrows, 
to make it {till leveller and finer, in order that the ploughman : 
may turn a neater feed- furrow for the reception of the feed. 


¢ And here the Reader is to take notice, that if the feafon, 
has happened, and all things performed as above defcribed, ap- 
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plying the dunghill will ruin his corn, if it ferves him as it has 
me; however, as thefe operations are propofed to Gentlemen, 
to try the fuccefs of the experiments for the improvement of 
agriculture, fo if any one tries the good or bad fuccefs of his 
dung on one part of the loam, he will foon fatisfy himfelf what 
to adhere to in like circumftances for the future.’ P. 39—43. 


The above method of deftroying weeds feems likely enough 
to anfwer that particular end; but whether the crop of corn to 
be afterwards expected, will be fufficient to anfwer the expence* 
of fo many different ploughings, harrowings, and double-fpit- 
tings, as are here prefcribed, we rather queftion: though we 
heartily join with the indefatigable Author, in recommending 
the experiment to a fair and judicious trial. For if good wheat 
may be produced without the help of the dunghill, it is certain- 
ly a great acquifition in hufbandry ; as dung undoubtedly pro- 
duces weeds in corn, but may be ufed to great advantage upon 
erafs-land, where that effect is not fo much felt, as in the 
other cafe. 


He next proceeds to treat of * the improvement of the two 
extreme foils, very ftiff, and very light, from the worn-out and 
foul ftate, to their utmoft perfection :’—but his details are fo 
very prolix and circumftantial, that we muft be obliged, for thefe 
particulars, to refer to the book. 


In Chap. IIT. we have * The defects and inconveniencies of 
the Old Hufbandry in preparing and cropping the ground, more 
particularly pointed out and fully explained, and the remedies 
applied.” But as thefe defects and inconveniencies have long 
been acknowleged by all fenfible Farmers, we fhall not here re- 
peat them, as'we are convinced that nothing but ocular. demon- 
JStration can drive the more ob/finate out of their old track. We 
are glad, however, to prefent our Readers with a fhort view of 
the Author’s benevolent defign in the publication before us, 
which, he fays, is meant * only to put Country Gentlemen 
upon making experiments, which are in themfelves conducive 
to health, entertaining, and genteel, and which may do abun- 
dance of good to their country, but can do them no harm, or 
any ways injure their fortunes, as the charge of trying will at 
leaft be brought back again; and if fuccefs attends their en- 
deavours to ferve the public, it will not be the Jeaft part of the 
reward, to have their neighbouring Farmers thank them for be- 


* At p. so, Mr. Randall acknowleges the expence of his, to be 
double to that of the common method of ploughing; but thinks ‘t fuf- 
ficiently compenfated by the faving of dung: which it certainly will 
be, if the crops prove of equal goodnefs. 
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ing inftrumental to their happinefs, in thus making experi- 
ments.’ P. 62. 


In Chap. VI. (for there are none marked IV. and V.) the 
conveniences and advantages, difcouraging difficulties and dan- 
gers, of the New Hufbandry, are particularly pointed out; and 
the Mixed Hufbandry is introduced, from both the old and new 
forms. 


Chap. VII. points out fuch parts of the Old Hufbandry which 
ought to be retained, as not capable of improvement from the 
Drill Hufbandry. In particular, barley, oats, and clover, are 
all faid to fucceed better when fown in the common way than 
in drills ;—-except where the clover is intended for feed, and 
then the drill method is preferable, as affording a greater degree 
of nourifhment to a fmall number of plants, and confequently 


bringing the ieed to greater perfection. 


The fucceeding chapters of this work are wholly employed in 
explaining what the Author calls the Semi-Virgilian Hufbandry ; 
in which. the Drill and Horfe-houghing principles are preferved, 
but without the neceflity of machines to fow the corn.—The 
Old Hufbandry he calls the Virgilian ; and the Semi-Virgilian 
feems to be, in reality, the New Hufbandry, but executed by 
the common inftruments, inftead of all that intricate apparatus 
of puzzling machines of different forts, introduced by Mr. Tull. 
How this defirable effect of obtaining the acknowleged benefits 
of the New or Drill Hufbandry, by the common inftruments, 
is to be brought about, Mr. Randall takes an infinite deal of 
pains to fhew. And if a Gentleman will take almoft as much 
pains to become mafter of his method; and is fo happy as to 
have a very docile, underftanding ploughman, who will fubmit 
to be directed ; (for it feems abfolutely neceflary that the perfon 
who has read the book, fhould point out the rules of it upon 
the fpot) then pofiibly the plan may be carried into execution : 
but, we fear, not otherwife. As for ourfelves, tho’ we think 
the method feafible, yet we muft confefs our inability to give 
an intelligible abftract of fo very long, not to fay tedious, a 
courfe of practical experiments; many of which can no where 
be fully comprehended, but in the field. 


In the laft Chapter of the book, the Semi-Virgilian Hufban- 
dry. is applied to the culture of Cabbages, to which it feems 
parcicularly well adapted; and as that plant appears very pro- 
per for feeding oxen or cows, we think no Farmer need be afraid 
of making the experiment, in this branch at leaft; in which he 
will meet with much lefs difficulty than in the application of the 
fame method to corn. 
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Tho’ the Author propofes no other inftruments to be ufed in 
the execution of his plan, but what are already in the hands of 
Farmers in general, yet he has, in an Appendix, given us three 
plates of very ufeful inftruments, which would render the Semi- 
Virgilian Hufbandry much eafier in the practice, to fuch as may 
chufe to adopt them. ‘They are 1. the Spiky Roller; 2. the 
Single and Double Skeleton Horfe-Houghs; 3. the Double 
Plough, and Double Lifting Plough. 


Of thefe, the Spiky Roller efpecially, is what no Farmer 
ought to be without; as its effect, in reducing rough Jand to a 
fine tilth, was fuch, it feems, at its firft appearance, as furpriz- 
ed all who faw, but would not otherwife have believed it.—— 
It is alfo of great ufe on grafs land, where the fwarth is worn 
out by age, or fpoiled by mofs; its {pikes penetrating the foil, 
and thereby preparing it to receive the full benefit of any ma- 
nure that may be laid on, for its improvement. 


CHURCHILL’s Gotham. 


How a perfon who has had the care of a public fchool, or 
academy, could poflibly find time to make all thefe curious re- 
fearches into the arcana of Agriculture, and alfo to carry them 
into actual practice, as our Author aflures us he himfelf has 
done, is really fo {urprizing, that we ought not to wonder at his 
ftyle being lefs accurate than might be wifhed; its chief fault 
feeming to be a certain redundancy of expreffion, meant, per- 
haps, to elucidate, but which fometimes rather tends to darken 
and obfcure, the point under confideration. For this, amongft 
other reafons that might be given, we fhould think a judicious 
abridgment more likely to gain the attention of the practical 
Farmer, than this elaborate work at large. PR 





GOTHAM, a Poem. Book III. By C. Churchill. 4to, 
2s. 6d. Almon, &c, 


HEN Mr. Churchill’s poetry is equally fcurrilous and 
unharmonious, it is impoffible to read it without dif- 
guft; but when he facrifices to the Mufes without making pri- 
vate characters his victims, the fenfe and fpirit of his writings 
make fome amends for the want of that eafe and melody which 
are fo effential to the excellence of poetical compofition.—Had 
we never known a Dryden or a Pope; and were our verfifica- 
tion in the fame ftate wherein it was left by Sandys and Hall, 
Mr. Churchill’s numbers might be read without impatience ; 
but there is fuch a charm in poetical harmony, that we cannot 
bear with any thing beneath that ftandard of excellence we have 
ence known, 
H 3 The 
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The third book of Gotham, though not fo lame in this re- 
{pect as the wretched rhymes of the Farewell, is yct extremely 
defective.—One would think it impoflible for any Writer, whe 
had the leaft idea of compofing a verfe, to fuffer fuch a one as 
the following to efcape him : 


If one muft die, t’other’s not fit to live. 
Or two fuch couplets as thefe addrefled to Study : 


Nor in one hand, fit emblem of thy trade, 
A rod, in tother, gaudily array’d 

A Hornbook, gilt and letter’d, call I thee, 
Who doft in form prefide o’er A, B, C. 


Yet in this book, where the Author reflects on his high ftation 
as King of Gotham, and confiders the great duties of his royal 
office and appointment, there are many juft and noble fenti- 
ments; and though they have nothing of novelty or originality, 
many valuable leflons for the conduct of Kings. Some of the 
political fentiments, however, are by no means juftifiable, and 
others have an infolent.tendency which cannot be miftaken. 


Few of our Readers, poffibly, may afpire, with Mr. Churchill, 
to the honours of a crown, and, therefore, we fhall not inftru& 
them from this poem, in.the duties of a-King; but the follow- 
ing contraft of the conditions of royalty and ruftic poverty, 
may not be unentertaining : 


The Villager, born humbly and bred hard, 
Content his wealth, and Poverty his guard, 
In action fimply juft, in confcience clear, 
By guilt untainted, undifturb’d by fear, 
-*Hiis means but fcanty, and his wants but few, 
~ Labour his bufinefs and his pleafure too, 
Enjoys more comforts in a fingle hour, 
Than ages give the Wretch condemn’d to Pow’r. 


Call’d up by Health, he rifes with the day, 
And goes to work, as if he went to play, 
Whiftling off toils, one half of which might make 
The flouteft Atlas of a palace quake ; 
*Gainft heat and cold, which make us cowards faint, 
Harden’d by conftant ufe, without complaint 
Ke bears, what we fhould think it death to bear; 
Short are his meals, and homely is his fare ; 
His thirft he flakes at fome pure neighb’ring brook, 
Nor afks for fauce where appetite ftands cook. 
When the dews fall, and when the fun retires 
Behind the mountains, when the village fires, 
Which, waken’d all at once, fpeak fupper nigh, 
At diftance catch, and fix his longing eye, 
Homeward he hies, and with his manly brood 
Of raw-bon’d cubs, enjoys that clean, coarfe food, 
Which, 
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Which, feafon’d with good humour, his fond Bride 
*Gaintt his return is happy to provide. 

Then, free from care, and free from thought, he creeps 
Into his itraw, and tll the morning flceps. 





Not fo the King with anxious cares opprefs’d, 
His bofom labours, and admits not rett. 
A glorious Wretch, he fweats beneath the weight 
Of Majefty, and gives up eafe for itate. 
F’en when his f{miles, which, by the fools of pride, 
Are treafur’d and preferv’ d, from fide to fide 
Fly round the court, ¢’en when, compell’d by form, 


_ He feems moit calm, his foul is in a ftorm! 


Care, like a fpeétre, feen by him alone, 

With all her neft of vipers, round his throne 

By day crawls full in view; when Night bids fleep, 
Sweet Nurfe of Nature, o'er the fenics creep, 
When Mifery herfelf, no more complains, 

And flaves, if poflible, forget their chains, 

Tho’ his fenfe weakens, tho’ his eye grows dim, 
That reft which comes to all, comes not to him. 
F’en at that hour, Care, tyrant Care, forbids 
‘The dew of fleep to fall upon his ids ; 

From night to night fhe watches at his bed ; 

Now, as cne mop’d, fits brooding o’er his head, 
Anon fhe flarts, and borne on raven’s wings, 
Croaks forth aloud sleep was not made for Kings, 





Rural fcenery, fancy, and defcription, are not very com- 
monly to be met with in Mr. Churchill’s writings—T he paflages 
that follow may, therefore, be coniidered as fomething new : 


When the frefh Morn bade lufty Nature wake ; 
When the birds, fweetly twitt'ring thro’ the brake, 
Tun’d their foft pipes; when from the neighb’ring bloom, 
Sipping the dew, each Zephyr itole perfume ; ; 
When ail things with new vigour were infpir'd, 
And feem’d to fay they never could be tir'd ; 

How often have we ftray’d, while {portive Rhi ime 
Deceiv’d the way, and clipp’d the wings of Time, 
O’et hill, o’er dale! how often laugh’ d to fee, 
Yourfelves made vifible to none but me, 

The clown, his work fufpended, gape and flare, 
And feem to think that I convers’d with Air! 


When the fun, beating on the parched foil, 
Seem’d to proclaim an interval of toil, 
When a faint languor crept thro’ ev’ry breait, 
And things moft us’d to labour, with d for ref, 
How o! ften, underneath a rev’rend oak, 
Where fafe, and fearlefs of the impious ftroke 
Some facred Dryad liv’d, or in fome grove, 
Where with capricious fingers Fancy wove 
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Her fairy bow’r, whilft Nature all the while 
Look’d on, and view’d her mock’ries with a f{mile, 
How we held converfe {weet ! how often laid, 

Fait by the Thames, in Ham’s infpiring fhade, 
Amongtt thofe Poets, which make up your train, 
And, after death, pour forth the facred ftrain, 
Have IJ, at your command, in verfe grown grey, 
But not impair’d, heard Dryden tune that lay, 
Which might have drawn an Angel from his fphere, 
And kept him from his office lift‘ning here. 





When dreary Night, with Morpheus in her train, 
Led on by Silence to refume her reign, 
With darknefs covering, as with a robe, 
This fcene of Levity, blank’d half the globe, 
How oft’, enchanted with your heav’nly ftrains, 
Which ftole me from myfelf, which in foft chains 
Of Mufic bound my foul, how oft’ have J, 
Sounds more than human floating thro’ the fky, 
Attentive fat, while Night, againft her will, 
‘Tranfported with the harmony, ftood ftill! 
How oft’ in raptures, which man fcarce could bear, 
Iiave I, when gone, ftill thought the Mufes there, 
Still heard their mufic, and, as mute as death, 
Sat all attention, drew in ev'ry breath, 
Left, breathing all too rudely, I fhould wound, 
And marr that magic excellence of found: 
Then, fenfe returning with return of day, 
Have chid the Night, which fled fo faft away. 


There is likewife much poetical imagery in the following de- 
{cription : 
























When am*rous Spring, repairing all his charms, 
Calls Nature forth from hoary Winter’s armas, 
Where, like a Virgin to fome Letcher fold, 
Three wretched months, fhe lay benumb’d, and cold ; 
When the weak flow’r, which, fhrinking from the breath 
Of the ryde North, and, timorous of death, 
To its kind mother earth for fhelter fled, 
And on her bofom hid its tender head, 
Peeps forth afrefh, and cheer’d by milder fkies, 
Bids in full fplendour all her beauties rife ; 
The Hive is up in arms—expert to teach, 
Nor, proudly, to be taught unwilling, each 
Seems ftom her fellow a new zeal to catch ; 
Strength in her limbs, and on her wings difpatch, 
The Bee goes forth ; from herb to herb fhe flies, 
From flow’r to flow'r, and loads her lab’ring thighs 
With treafur'd {weets, robbing thofe flow’rs, which left, 
Find not themfelves made poorer by the theft, 
Their fcents as lively, and their looks as fair, 


Ag if the pillager had not been there, 
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Ne’er doth fhe flit on Pleafure’s filken wing, 

Ne’er doth the, loit’ring, let the bloom of Spring 
Unrifled pafs, and on the downy breait 

Of fome fair flow’r indulge untimely reft. 

WNe’er doth fhe, drinking deep of thofe rich dews 
Which Chymift Night prepar’d, that faith abufe 
Duye to the hive, and, felfith in her toils, 

To her own private ufe convert the fpoils. 

Love of the ftock firft call’d her forth to roam, 
And to the ftock fhe brings her booty home. - 


From the firft and fecond books of Gotham it was fcarce 
poffible to perceive whether the Author had any plan or not: 
if, as appears from the third, his view were to lay down a fyf- 
tem of duty for Kings, the defign was certainly very great, but 


very vain. + 
° 
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The Sugar Cane. A Poem, in Four Books, with Notes, By James 
Grainger, M.D. &c. 4to. 4s. fewed. Dodfley. 


OETRY feems, from the moft early periods, to have 
_ courted the aid and concurrence of Utility ; confcious that, 
however beautiful or entertaining, in a ftate of natural and un- 
refined fimplicity, fhe fhould be refpeéted only in proportion as 
fhe was ufeful. Thus we find, that thofe compofitions which 
have boafted the longeft triumph over Time, are on ‘fubjects ef 
Agriculture, Aftronomy, and other inftru€tive and beneficial 
arts.——Not, in all probability, that they have been fo much 
indebted to their utility for their continuance, as for their ori- 
inal eftablifhment nen} reception.— Whatever is once well and 
generally eftablifhed, has, in that, a fecurity for the reverfion 
of ages} and when the fanction of time is obtained, it confers 
a new, though imaginary, value on the object. We ftill read 
Hefiod, yet not certainly for the value of his Georgics, nor yet, 
perhaps, for his fage morality—It is enough, that he is one of 
the oldeft Greek Poets, and that he difputes with Homer the 
palm of Longevity. 


His more elegant and more artful Imitator, Virgil, does not, 
indeed, ftand thus indebted for that admiration his Georgics 
ftill defervedly command. He knew, that what was merely 
ufeful, though it might be acceptable in the more fimple zra of 
the Afcrean Bard, would ‘in the refined and luxurious age of 
Auguftus, meet with few admirers. While he drew his pre- 
cepts from Aratus, he embellifhed them, therefore, with all the 
flowers of imagery; while he conducts his Reader to —— his 
wains 
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fwains at work in the field, he points out to them the fimpld 
and elegant beauties of Nature 





Et juvat undantem Buxo [peétare Cytorum—= 


And the attention is not long exercifed by the gravity of didac. 
tic precepts, before it is relieved by fome beautiful defcription, 
or fome well-connected epifode. 


There could be no doubt that the learned and ingenious Au- 
thor of the Sugar Cane would avail himfelf of fuch obferva- 
tions as thefe; for he knew that he was writing to an age not 
lefs luxurious or refined, nor lefs impatient of whatever has 
merely the merit of ferious utility than Rome itfelf, during the 
infancy of its imperial ftate-—He knew, furely, that the Af- 
‘crean fimplicity was by no means charaéteriftic of thefe days, 
and that’to write more like Hefiod than like Virgil, would be to 
write in vain. 


Yet whether Dr. Grainger meant it as a compliment to the 
genius and difpofition of his country, or whether fomething like 
ancient fimplicity may not really exift in our Weftern Colonies, 
it is certain that he has made his Sugar Cane rather an ufeful 
than an entertaining poem. 


Indeed, the novelty of his fubjeé&t, a manufacture unknown 
in the European world, loaded it with many difficulties—Terms 
of art to which the ear has never been accuftomed, have a pe- 
culiar uncouthnefs in poetry, and the Indian names of trees, 
and herbs, and fruits, are unpleafing even to the eye.—With 
regard to thefe, the Poet might, in our opinion, very frequent- 
ly have introduced the botanical names of vegetables with more 
fuccefs than the Indian—they would at leaft have appeared more 
claffical, and are incomparably more harmonious—but, proba- 
bly, there might be fome local reafons againft this. 


While we mention the terms of vegetables, we cannot but 
applaud the Doétor, and congratulate his Readers on the liberal 
and diffufive pains he has taken, in his Notes on this poem, to 
enlarge the knowlege of the Weft-Indian botany. Thefe Notes 
may, indeed, be confidered, both in their medical and botani- 
cal capacity, as a very valuable part of the work; and, pofli- 
bly, there are few parts of it more entertaining. 


The firft book treats of the cultivation of the Sugar Cane; 
and of the genius and qualities of the different foils in which 
the plant will generally grow. Here the Poet finds an eafy op- 
portunity of introducing a defcription of St, Chriftopher, the 
ifland where he refides ; . 


Such, 
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Such, green St. Chriftopher, thy happy foil !=s 

Not Grecian Tempé, where Arcadian Pan, ” 
nit 


© Green St. Chriffopher,\ This beautiful and fertile ifland, and which, 
in Shakefpear’s words, may juftly be ftyled 


«© A precious ftone fet in the filver fea,” 


lies in the feventeenth degree N. Latitude. It was difcovered by the 

reat Chriftopher Columbus, in his fecond voyage, 1493, who was fo 
pleafed with its appearance, that he honoured it with his Chriftian-name. 
Though others pretend, that appellation was given it from an imaginary 
refemblance between a high mountain in its center, now called Mount 
Mifery, to the fabulous legend of the Devil’s* carrying St. Chriftopher 
on his fhoulders. But, be this as it will, the Spaniards foon after fettled 
it, and lived in tolerable harmony with the.natives for many years; and 
as their fleets commonly called in there, to and from America, for pro- 
vifion and water, the Settlers, no doubt, reaped fome advantage from 
their fituation. By Templeman’s Survey, it contains eighty fquare 
miles, and is about feventy miles in circumference. Itis of an irregular 
oblong figure, and has achain of mountains, that run fouth and north 
almoft from one end of it to the other, formerly covered with wood, 
but now the Cane-plantations reach almoft to their fummits, and extend 
all the way, down their eafy declining fides, to the fea. From thefe 
mountains fome rivers take their rife, which never dry up; and there 
are many others which, afterrain, run into the fea, but which, at other 
times, are loft before they reach it. Hence, as this ifland confiils of 
mountain-land and valley, it muft always make a middling crop; for 
when the low grounds fail, the uplands fupply that deficiency; and, 
when the mountain canes are lodged (or become watery from too much 
rain) thofe in the plains yield furprizingly. Nor are the plantations 
here only feafonable, ‘their fugar fells for more than the fugar of any 
other of his Majefty’s iflands; as their produce cannot be refined to the 
beft advantage, without a mixture of St. Kitt’s mufcovado. In the bare 
ren part of the ifland, which runs out towards Nevis, are feveral ponds, 
which in dry weather cryftallize into good falt; and below Mount Mi- 
fery is a {mall Solfaterre and collection of fiefh water, where fugitive 
Negroes often take fhelter, and efcape their purfuers. Not far below is 
a large plain, which affords good patture, water, and wood; and, if 
the approaches thereto were fortified, which might be done at a mo- 
derate expence, it would be rendered inacceflible. The Englifh, re- 
pulfing the few natives and Spaniards who oppofed them, began to plant 
tobacco here A. D. 1623.- Two years after, the French landed in 


* Does not the Doctor miftake thislegend ? St. Chriftopher, it feems, 
was a Giant, and fuch a gigantic one too, that he could ftand in noneed 
of Satan’s affiftance to carry him: and catan, by the bye, would have 
been fomewhat loth, one would think, to render fuch fervice to a Saint. 
The flory is, that St. Chriftopher carried our Saviour on his lofty fhould- 
ers, over an arm of the-fea: and to a famous painting of that event, 
the fhape of the mountain in St, Kitts was thought, we are told, to 
bear fome refemblance, 

St. 
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Knit with the Graces, tun’d his fylvian pipe, 

While mute Attention huth’d each charmed rill ; 
Not purple Enna, whofe irriguous lap, 

Strow’d with each fruit of tafte, each flower of fmell, 
Sicilian Proferpine, delighted, fought ; 

Can vie, bleft ifle, with thee.—Tho’ no foft found _ 
Of paftoral ftop thine echoes e’er awak’d ; 

Nor raptur’d Poet, loft in holy trance, 

Thy ftreams arrefted with enchanting fong: 

Yet Virgins, far more beautiful than fhe 

Whom Pluto ravith’d, and more chafte, are thine: 
Yet probity, from principle, not fear, 

Adtuates thy fons, bold, hofpitable, free : 

Yet a fertility, unknown of old, 

To other climes denied, adorns thy hills ; 

Thy vales, thy dells adorns.—O might my ftrain 
As far tranfcend the immortal fongs of Greece, 


he 


St. Chriftopher on the fame day that the Englifh-fettlers received a con- 
fiderable reinforcement from their mother-country ; and, the Chiefs of 
both nations, being men of found policy, entered into an agreement to 
divide the ifland between them: the French retaining both extremities, 
and the Englifh poffefling themfelves of the middle parts of the ifland. 
Some time after both nations erected fugar-works, but there were more 
tobacco, indigo, coffee, and cotton plantations, than fugar ones, as 
thefe require a much greater fund to carry them on, than thofe other. 
All the Planters, however, lived eafy in their circumftances ; for, tho’ 
the Spaniards, who could not bear to be fpeftators of their thriving 
condition, did repoffefs themfelves of the ifland, yet they were foon ob- 
liged to retire, and the colony fucceeded better than ever. One reafon 
for this was, that it had been agreed between the two nations, that they 
fhould here remain neutral whatever wars their mother-countries might 
wage againft each other jn Europe. This was a wife regulation for an 
infant fettlement; but, when King James abdicated the Britifh throne, 
the French fuddenly rofe, and drove out the unprepared Englifh by 
force of arms, The French colonifts of St. Chriftopher had foon rea- 
fon, however, to repent their impolitic breach of faith; for the ex- 
pelled planters, being affifted by their countrymen from the neighbour- 
ing ifles, and fupported by a formidable fleet, foon recovered not only 
their loft plantations, but obliged the French totally to abandon the 
ifland. After the treaty of Ryfwick, indeed, fome few of thofe among 
them, who had not obtained fettlements in Martinico and Hifpaniola, 
returned to St. Chriftopher: but the war of the Partition foon after 
breaking out, they were finally expelled, and the whole ifland was ced- 
ed in fovereignty to the crown of Great Britain, by the treaty of Utrecht. 
Since that time, St Chriftopher has gradually improved, and it is now 
at the height of perfection. The Indian name of St. Chriftopher is 
Liamuiga, or the Fertile Ifland. 


Yet Virgins, far more beautiful] The inhabitants of St. Chriftopher 
look whiter, are lefs fallow, and enjoy finer complexions, than any of 
the dwellers on the other iflands. SLOANE. 
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As thou the partial fubject of their praife! 

Thy fame fhould float familiar thro’ the world ; 

Each plant fhould own thy Cane her lawful Lord ; 
Nor fhould old Time, (fong ftops the flight of Time) 
Obfcure thy luftre with his fhadowy wing. 


On mentioning Jamaica, he naturally falls into a panegyric 
on Columbus : 


Cotumsus, boaft of fcience, boaft of man! 
Yet, by the great, the learned, and the wife, 
Long held a vifionary ; who, like thee, 
Could brook their fcorn ; wait feven long years at Court, 
A felfith, fullen, dilatory Court; 
Yet never from thy purpos’d plan decline? 
No God, no Hero, of poetic times, 
In Truth’s fair annals, may compare with thee ! 
Each paffion, weaknefs of mankind, thou knew’f, 
Thine own concealing; firmeft bafe of power: 
Rich in expedients; what moft adverfe feem’d, 
And leaft expe&ted, moft advanc’d thine aim. 
What ftorms, what monfters, what new forms of death, 
In a vaft ocean, never cut by keel, : 
And where the magnet firft its aid declin’d ; 
Alone, unterrified, didft thou not view ? 
Wife Legiflator, had the Iberian King 
Thy plan adopted, murder had not drench’d 
In blood vaft kingdoms; nor had hell-born Zeal, | 
And hell-born Avarice, his arms difgrac’d. | 
Yet, for a world, difcover’d and fubdu’d, 
What meed had’ft thou? With toil, difeafe, worn out, : 





Thine age was fpent folliciting the Prince, 5 
To whom thou gav’ft the fceptre of that world. 

Yet, bleffed fpirit, where inthron’d thou fir’ft, 

Chief ’mid the friends of man, repine not thou: +a 
Dear to the Nine, thy glory fhall remain 
While winged Commerce either ocean ploughs ; | 
While its lov’d pole the magnet coyly fhuns; 

While weeps the Guaiac, and while joints the Cane. 


The defcription of a Caribbean Shower is extremely poeti- 
cal, if we except an image at the beginning, which, in our 
opinion, is rather too low: 


And where the Magnet} The Declenfion of the Needle was difcovered 
A.D. 1492, by Columbus, in his firft voyage to America; and would 
have been highly alarming to any, but one of his undaunted and philo- 
fophical turn of mind. 
This century will always make a diftinguithed figure in the hiftory of 
the human mind; for, during that period, printing was invented, 


Greck-learning took refuge in Italy, the Reformation began, and Ame- 
rica was difcovered, 
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Now, 
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Now, while the fhower depends, and rattle loud 
Your doors and windows, hafte ye houfewives, place 
Your fpouts and pails; ye Negroes, feek the fhade, 
Save thofe who open with the “ready hoe 
‘The enriching water-courfe: for, fee, the drops, 
Which fell with flight afperfion, now defcend 
In ftreams continuous on the laughing land. 

The coyeft Naiads quit their rocky caves, 

And, with delight, run brawling to the main; 
While thofe, who love fill vifible to glad 

The thirfty plains from never-ceafing urns, 
Affume more awful majeity, and pour, 

With force refiftlefs, down the channel’d rocks. 
The rocks, or fplit or hurried from their bafe, 
With trees, are whirl’d impetuous to the fea: 
Fluctuates the foreft ; the torn mountains roar : 
The main itfelf recoils for many a league, ‘ 
While its green face is chang’d to fordid brown. 
A grateful frefhnefs every fenfe pervades ; 
While beats the heart with unaccuftom’d joy: 
Her ftores fugacious Memory now recalls ; 
And Fancy prunes her wings for loftieft flights. 

‘he mute creation fhare the enlivening hour ; 
Bounds the brifk kid, and wanton plays the lamb. 

‘Ihe drooping plants revive; ten thoufand blooms, 
Which, with their fragrant {cents perfume the air, 
Burft into being ; while the Canes put on 
Glad Nature’s livelieft robe, the vivid green. 


The fecond book treats of thofe external evils to which the 
Cane is fubject ; fuch as the depredations of monkeys, rats, 
and other vermin; of weeds; of the different fpecies of flies 
that infeft it; of blafts and hurricanes. ‘The lait are dreadful 
even in imagination; and as an European, who has never been 
in the Weft-Indies, can form no idea of them, we fhall quote 
the Poet’s well-wrought defcription : 


Then Eurus reigns no more; : but each bold wind, 
By turns, ufurps the empire of the air 
With. quick inconftancy ; 
Thy herds, as fapient of the coming ftorm, 
(For beafts partake fome portion of the fky) 
In troops affociate; and, in cold {fweats bath’d, 
Wild-bellowing, eye the pole. Ye feamen, now, 
Fly to the fouthward, if the changeful moon, 
Or, -in her interlunar palace hid, 
Shuns night; or, full-orb’d, in Night's forehead glows : 
For, fee! the mifts, that late involv'd the hill, 
Diiperfe ; the midday-fun looks red ; — burs 
Surround the ftars, which vafter fill the eye 
A horrid ftench the pools, the main emits 5 
Fearful the genius of the foreft fighs ; 
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The mountains moan; deep groans the cavern’d cliff. 


A night of vapour, clofing fait around, 
Snatches the golden noon.—Kach wind appeas’d, 
The North flies forth, and:hurls the frighted air 
Not all the brazen engineries of man, > 

At once exploded, the wild burit furpafs. 

Vet thunder, yok’d with lightning and with rain, 
Water with fire, increafe the infernal din: 


Canes, fhrubs, trees, huts, are whirl’d aloft in air.——i 


The wind is fpent; and. ‘‘ all the ifle below 

«s Ts hufh as death,” 

Soon iffues forth the Weft, with fudden burft; 
And blafts more rapid, more refiftlefs drives : 
Rufhes the headlong fky; the city rocks; 


The good man throws him on the trembling ground; 


And dies the murderer in his inmoft foul,— 

Sullen the Weft withdraws his eager ftorms.— 
Will not the tempeft now its furies chain? 

Ah, no! as when in Indian forefts, wild, 

Barbaric armies fuddenly retire 

After fome furious onfet, and, behind 

Vatt rocks-and trees, their horrid forms conceal 
Brooding on flaughter, not repuls'd; for foon 
Their growing yell the affrighted welkin rends, 
And bloodier carnage mows th’ enfanguin’d_ plain ; 
So the South, fallying from his iron caves 

With mightier force, renews the aer.al war; 
Sleep, frighted, flies ; and, fee! yon lofty palm, 
Fair Nature’s triumph, pride of !ndjan groves, 
Cleft by the fulphurous bolt! Sce yoncer dome, 
Where grandeur with propriety combin’d, 

And Theodorus with devotion dwelt, 

Involv’d in fmouldering flames. —From eyery rock, 
Dafhes the turbid torrent; thro’ each {treet 


A river foams, which fweeps, with untam’d might, 


Men, oxen, Cane-lands, to the billowy main.— 
Paufes the wind.—Anon the favage Fait = * 
Bids his wing’d tempefts more relentlefs rave ; 
Now brighter, vafer corrufcations flahh ; 
Deepens the deluge ; nearer thunders roll ; 
Earth trembles; ocean reels; and, in her fangs, 
Grim Defolation tears the fhricking ifle, 

Ere rofy Morn poffefs the ethereal] plain, 

To pour on darknefs the full flood of day.— 


Nor lefs dreadfully juft are the following fketches of an earth- 
guake : 


Then Earthquakes, Nature's agonizing pangs, 
Oft fhake the aftonied ifles: the folfaterre 
Or fends forth thick,. blue, fuffocating fteams ; 
Or fhoots to temporary flame. A din, 
Wild, thro’ the mountain's quivering rocky caves, 
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Like the dread crafh of tumbling planets, roars, an 
When tremble thus the pillars of the globe, 

Like the tall coco by the fierce North blown; 

Can the poor, brittle, tenements of man 

Withftand the dread convulfion? Their dear homes, 

(Which fhaking, tottering, crafhing, burfting, fall) 

The boldeft fly; and, on the open plain 

Appal’d, in agony the moment wait, 

When, with difrupture vaft, the waving earth 

Shall whelm them in her fea-difgorging womb. 


Nor lefs affrighted are the beftial kind. 
The bold fteed quivers in each panting vein, 
And ftaggers, bath’d in deluges of fweat : 
‘The lowing herds forfake their grafly food, 
And fend forth frighted, woful, hollow founds ¢ 
‘The dog, thy trufty centinel of night, 
Neferts his poft affign’d, and, piteous howls.— 
Wide ocean feels : 
‘The mountain-waves, pafling their cuftom’d bounds, 
Make direful, loud incurfions on the land, 
All-overwhelming: fudden they retreat, 
With their whole troubled waters; but, anon, 
Sudden return, with louder, mightier force ; 
(The black rocks whiten, the vext fhores refound ;) 
And yet, more rapid, diftant they retire. 
Vatt corrufcations lighten all the tky, 
With volum'd flames; while Thunder’s awful voice, 
From forth his fhrine, by night and horror girt, 
Attounds the guilty, and appals the good. 








This book concludes with a very tender ftory of two Lovers, 
which, we fuppofe, may be more generally acceptable to our 
Readers than any precepts of cultivation contained in this 
poem: 


Soon as young Reafon dawn’d in Junio’s breaft, 
His father fent him from thefe genial ifles, 
To where old Thames with confcious pride furveys 
Green Eton, foft abode of every Mute. 
Each claffic beauty foon he made his own ; 
And foon fam’d [fis faw him woo the Nine, 
On her infpiring banks: Love tun’d his fong 3 
For fair Theana was his only theme, 
Acaito’s daughter, whom, in early youth, 
He oft diftinguifh’d ; and for whom he oft 
Had climb’d the bending coco’s airy height, 
To robit of its neétar; which the Maid, 
When he prefented, more neétareous deem'd.—= 
The fweeteft fappadillas oft he brought ; 
From him more {weet ripe fappadillas feem’d.— 
Nor had long abfence yet effac’d her form; 
Her charms itill triumph’d o’er Britannia’s fair. 
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One morn he met her in Sheen’s royal walks ; 
Nor knew, till then, fweet Sheen contain’d his all, 
His tafte mature approv’d his infant choice. 
In colour, form; expreflion, and in grace, 
She fhone all-perfeéts while each pleafing art, 
And each foft virtue that the fex adorns, 
Adorn’d the woman. My imperfect ftrain, 
Which Percy’s happier pencil would demand, 
Can ill defcribe the tranfports Junio felt 

At this difcovery: He declar’d his love; 

She own’d his merit, nor refus’d his hand. 


And fhall not Hymen lig t his brighteft torch 
For this delighted pair? Ah, Junio knew 

His Sire detetted his Theana’s houfe !— 

Thus duty, reverence, gratitude, confpir’d 

To check their happy union. He refolv'd 
(And many a figh that refolution coft) 

‘To pafs the time, till death his Sire remov’d, 

In vifiting old Europe's letter’d climes : 

While fhe (and many a tear that parting drew) 
Embark’d, reluétant, for her native ifle. 


Tho’ learned, curious, and tho’ nobly bent, 
With each rare talent to adorn his mind, 
His native land to ferve; no joys he found.—» 
Yet fprightly Gaul; yet Belgium, Saturn’s reign ; 
Yet é: ce, of old the feat of every Mufe, 
Of freedom, courage; yet Aufonia’s clime, 
His fteps explor’'d; where painting, mufic’s ftrains, 
Where arts, where laws, (philofophy’s beft child) 
With rival beauties, his attention ¢claim’d. 
To his juft-jadging, his inftructed eye, 
The all-perfe&t Medicean Venus feem’d 
A perfeé femblance of his Indian fair : . 
But, when the fpoke of love, her voice furpafs’d 
The harmonious warblings of Italian fong. 


_ Twice one long year elaps’d, when letters came, 
Which briefly told him of his father’s death. 
Affli&ted, filial, yet to Heaven refign’d, 

Soon he reach’d Albion, and as foon embark’d, 
Eager to ¢lafp the object of his love. 


Blow; profperous breezes; {wiftly fail, thou Po: 
Swift fail’d the Po, and happy breezés blew. 


In Bifcay’s ftormy feas an armed fhip, 
OF force fuperiour, from loud Charante’s wave 
Clapt them on board. The frighted flying crew 
Their colours ftrike } when dauntlefs Junio, fir'd 
With noble indignation, kill'’d the Chief, 
Who on the bloody déck dealt flaughter round. 

he Gaals retreat ; the Briton’s loud huzza} 
And touch’d with fhame, with emulation ftung, 
s Aug. 1764, I 
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So plied their cannon, plied their miffile fires, 
That foon in air the haplefs Thunderer blew. 
















































Blow profperous breezes, fwiftly fail thou Po, 
May no more dangerous fights retard thy way ! 


Soon Porto Santo’s rocky heights they fpy, 
Like clouds dim rifing in the diftant air. 
Glad Eurus whiftles ; laugh the fportive crew ; 
Each fail is fet to catch the favouring gale, 
While on the yard-arm the harpooner fits, 
Strikes the boneta, or the fhark enfnares. 
The fring’d urtica fpreads her purple form 
To catch the gale, and dances o’er the waves : 
Small winged fifhes on the fhrouds alight; 
And beauteous dolphins gently play’d round. % 


Tho’ fafter than the Tropic-bird they flew, 
Oft Junio cried, ah! when fhall we fee land ? 
Soon land they made: and now in thought he clafpe 
His Indian Bride, and deem’d his toils o’erpaid. 


She, no lefs amorous, every evening walk’d 
On the cool margin of the purple main, 
Intent her Junio’s veflel to defcry. 


One eve, (faint calms for many a day had rag’d) 
The winged demons of the tempeft rofe ; 
Thunder, and rain, and lightning’s awful power. 
She fled: could innocence, could beauty claim 
Exemption from the grave; the ztherial bolt, 
That ftretch'd her fpeechlefs, o’er her lovely head 
Had innocently roll'’d. 


Meanwhile, impatient Junio left afhore, 
Regardlefs of the’ Demons of the florm. 
Ah youth! what woes, too great for man to bear, 
Are ready to burft qn thee? Urge not fo 
Thy flying courfer. Soon Theana’s porch 
Receiv'd him.: at his fight, the ancient flaves 
Affrighted fhriek, and to the chamber point :— 
Confounded, yet unknowing what they meant, 
He entered hatty 


Ah! what a fight for one who lov’d fo well! 
All pale and cold, in every feature death, | 
Theana lay ; and yet a glimpfe of joy 
Played on her face, while with faint, faulterine voice, 





She thus addreft the youth, whom yet the knew. 
‘ Welcome, my Junio, to thy native fhore! 

Thy fight repays this fummons of my fate: 

Live, and live happy; fometimes think of me: ° 

By night, by day, you flill engag’d my care; 

And next to God, you now my thoughts employ : 

Accept of thism——-My little all I give; 
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Would it were larger’ Nature could no more; 
She look’d, embrac’d him, with a groan expir’d. 





But fay, what ftrains, what language can exprefs 
The thoufand pangs which tore the Lover’s breatft ? 
Upon her breathlefs corfe himfelf he threw, 

And to her clay-cold lips, with trembling hafte, 
Ten thoufand kiffles gave. He ftrove to {peak ; 
Nor words he found: he clafpt her in his arms ; 
He figh’d, he fwoon’d, look’d up, and died away. 


One grave contains this haplefs, faithful pair ; 
And ftill the Carre-ifles tell their matchiefs love ! 


The Cane-Harveft, and the procefs of Sugar-boiling, make 
the Argument of the third book.—Every poetical circumftance 
that attends thefe, is artfully introduced, and much philofophi- 
cal, chemical, and medical knowlege is difplayed. 


Here the Lovers of good liquor will not be difpleafed with 
the following digreffion in favour of Rum; which is formed of 
the {kimmings of Sugar. 


But fay, ye boon Companions, in what ftrains, 
What grateful ftrains, fhall I record the praife 
Of their beft produce, heart-recruiting Rum ? 
Thrice wholefome fpirit ! well matur’d with age, 
Thrice grateful to the palate! when, with thirft, 
With heat, with labour, and wan Care opprett, 
I quaff thy bowl, where fruit my hands have cull’d, 
Round, golden fruit; where water from the {pring, 
Which dripping coolnefs fpreads her umbrage round 5 
With hardeft, whiteft fugar, thrice refin’d; 
Dilates my foul with genuine joy ; low Care 
I {purn indignant; toil a pleafure feems. 
For not Marne’s flowery: banks, nor Tille’s green bounds, 
Where Ceres-with the God of vintage reigns 
In happieft union; not Vigornian-hills, 
Pomona’'s lov’diabode, afford to man 
Goblet’s more priz'd, or laudable of tafle, 
To flake parch’d thirft, and mitigate the clime. 


The Weft-Indian profpect, after the crop is finifhed, is per- 
fectly poetical and picturefque : 


Nor, beauteous only fhows the-cultured foil, 
From this cool ftation. No lefs charms the eye 
That wild interminable wafte of waves : 
While on the horizon’s fartheft verge are feen 
Ifland’s of different fhape, and: different fize ; 
While fail-clad fhips, with their fweet produce fraught, 
Swell on the ftraining fight; while near yon rock, 
On which ten thoufand wings with ceafelefs clang 
Their airies build, a water-fpout defcends, 
And thakes.mid ocean; and while there below 
iz That 
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That town, embowered in the different fhade 

Of tamarinds, panfpans, and papaws, o'er whick 
A double Iris throws her painted arch, 

Shows commerce toiling in each crowded ftreet, 
And each throng’d ftreet with limpid currents lav’d. 


What tho’ no bird of fong here charms the fenfe 
With her wild minftrelfy ; * far beyond 

The unnatural quavers of Hefperian throats ! 

Tho’ the chafle Poet of the vernal woods, 

That fhuns rude Folly’s din, delight not here 

The liftening eve; and tho’ no herald-lark 

Here Jeave his couch, highetowering to defery 

The approach of dawn, and hail her with his fong : 
Yet not unmufical the tinkling lapfe 

Of yon cool argent rill, which Phoebus gilds 

With his firft orient rays; yet mufical 

Thofe buxom airs that through the plantanes play, 
And tear with wantonnefs their leafy {crolls ; 

Yet not unmufical the waves hoarfe found, 

‘That dafhes, fullen, on the diftant fhore; 

Yet mufical thofe little infeé&ts hum, 

That hover round us, and to reafon’s ear, 

Deep, moral truths convey; while every beam 
Flings on them tranfient tints, which vary when 
They wave their purple plumes ; yet mufical 

The love-lorn cooing of the mountain-dove, 

That woos to pleafing thoughtfulnefs the foul ; 

But chief the breeze that murmurs through yon Canes, 
Enchants the ear with tunable delight. 


Moft of the above-quoted verfes are delightfully melodious, and 
not a little recommended by the novelty of the {cenery. 


The fubjeé& of the fourth and laft book is the management of 
Negroes, in treating of which our amiable and ingenious Au- 
thor gives no lefs agreeable proofs of his humanity than his poe- 
try. Hear how pathetically he pleads in favour of thofe poor 
wretches, and THE LIBERTIES OF MANKIND! 


Yet, Planter, let humanity prevail.—— 
Perhaps thy Negroe, in his native land, | 
Poffeft large fertile plains, and flaves, and herds ; 
Perhaps, whene’er he deign’d to walk abroad, 

The richeft filks, from where the Indus rolls, 

His}imbs invefted in their gorgeous pleats : 

Perhaps he wails his wife, his children, left 

To ftruggle with adverfity: Perhaps 

Fortune, in battle for his country fought, 

Gave him a captive to his deadlieft foe : 

Perhaps, incautious, in his native fields, 

(On pleafureable fcenes his mind intent) 

All as he wandered; from the neighbouring grove, 

Fell 











It produces a wild pieafing melancholy found, 
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Fell Ambuth drag *d him to the hated main.—— 
Were they even fold for crimes; ye polith’d, fay ! 
Ye, to whom Learning opes her ampleft page! 
Ye, whom the knowlege of alivingGod 
Should lead to virtue! Are ye free from crimes? 
Ah pity, then, thefe uninftructed fwains ; 

And ftill let mercy foften the decrees 

Of rigid juftice, with her lenient hand. 


Oh, did the tender Mufe poffefs the power 
Which Monarchs have, and Monarchs oft abufe: 
*Twould be the fond ambition of her foul 
To quell tyrannic fway; knock off the chains 
Of heart-debafing flavery ;' give to man, 

Of every colour, and of every clime, 

Freedom, which ftamps him image of his God. 
Then laws, Oppreffion’s fcourge, fair Virtue’s prop, 
Offspring of Wifdom! fhould impartial reign, 

To eit the whole in well-accorded ftrife : 

Servants, not flaves; of choice, and not compell’d; 
The Blacks fhould cultivate the Cane-land ifles. 


The following is a defcription of a Negroe dance: 


On feftal days, or when their work is done, 
Permit thy flaves to lead the choral dance, 
To the wild banfhaw’s melancholy found. 
Refponfive to the found, head, feet, and frame 
Move aukwardly harmonious ; hand in hand 
Now lock’d, the gay troop circelarly wheels, 
And frifks and capers with intemperate joy. 
Halts the vaft circle, all clap hands and fing; 
While thofe diftinguith’d for their heels and air, 
Bound in the center, and fantaftic twine. 
Meanwhile fome ftripling from the choral ring 
Trips forth, and, not ungallantly, beftows 
On her who nimbleft hath the greenfward beat, 
And whofe .fluth’d beauties have inthrall'd his foul, 
A filver token of ‘his fond applaufe. 
Anon they form ia ranks ; nor inexpert 
A thoufand tareful intricacies weave, 
Shaking their fable limbs; and oft a kifs 
Steal from their partners; who, with neck reclin’d, 
And femblant fcorn, refent the ravifh’d blifs. 
But let not thou the drum their mirth infpire ; 
Nor vinous fpirits: elfe, to madnefs fir'd, 
(What will not bacchanalian frenzy dare ?) 
Fell a&ts of blood, and vengeance they purfue, 





In the midft of all thefe exotic amufements, the Author, like 


Banfhaw) This is a fort of rude guitar, invented by the Negroes. 


a ge- 














a genuine Poet, never lofes fight of his native country, and 
thus, towards the conclufion of this book, he addreffes himfelf 
to the Thames: 
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All hail, old father Thames! tho’ not from far 
Thy fpringing waters roll; nor countiefs ftreams, 
Of name con{picuous, {well thy watery flore ; 
Tho’ thou, no Flata, to the fea devolve 
Vait humid offerings; thou art King of ftreams: 
Delighted Commerce broods upon thy wave ; 
And every quarter of this fea-girt globe 
To thee due tribute pays 3 but chief the world 
By great Columbus found, where now the Mufe 
Beholds, traniported, flow vaft fleecy clouds, 
Alps pil’d on Alps romantically high, 
Which charm the fight with many a pleafing form. 4 
The moon, in virgin-glory, gilds the pole, 
And tips yon tamarinds, tips yon Cane-crown'd vale, 
With fluent filvers while unnumbered ftars 
Gild the valt concave with their lively beams; 
The main, a moving burnifh’d mirror, fhines ; 
No noife is heard, fave when the diftant furge 
With drcuzy murmurings breaks upon the fhore !—— 


The Reader had. no need of thefe quotations to inform him 
of Dr. Grainger’s poetical abilities, which were already fuffici- 
ently known: ‘we have quoted them for his entertainment, as 
well as to do the Author juftice; and hope, that in neither of 








thefe refpecis we‘have laboured in vain. 
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A Differtation on the Principles of Human Eloquence’: With parti. 


In which the Obfervations on this 


cular regard to the Style and regangfiion of the New Teftament. 
ubject by the Lord Bifbop of 


Gloucefter, in bis Difcourfe ou the DoGrine of Grace, are di- 
Siinéily confidered. Being the Subfiance of feveral Lectures read in 
the Oratory School of Trinity-College, Dublin. By Thomas 
Leland, D.D. 4to. 5s. Johnfton. 








tions, and other particulars in the following fheets, that they 
were intended originally for yeung hearers ; to whom (as is inti- 


O this differtation is prefixed the following advertifement : 
‘The Reader will eafily perceive from feveral illuftra- 





form, merely to fulfil the duties of an academical office, and 
without intention of farther publication. 






mated in the title-page) they were at firft addrefled in another | 


‘ If they are now fubmitted to the cenfure of the world, it ig 
not from any ambition of appearing in a conteft with a writer of 








diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed eminence ; but principally from a deference to their 
opinions, who thought that the liberties taken with fuch a cha- 
raéter, and the examination of his opinions fhould be ftrictly 
public: and that to confine them to a {mall obfcure circle, might 
appear equally difingenuous, with fecret and clandeftine cenfure 


in common life.’ 


The fubje& of the differtation has been fo frequently and fo 
fully treated by writers of great eminence in the republic of let- 
ters, that, as the author candidly acknowledges in his intro- 
duction, it feems fcarcely juftifiable to refume it, but on fome 
occafion, or for fome purpofe of confequence. 


© I can plead no apology, fays he, for the critical difcuffions 
in the following fheets, but that they are connected with a fub- 
ject of real moment; I mean an objection which the enemies of 
our holy religion have made to the apoftolical writings, which 
indeed hath oftentimes received anfwers fyfficiently fatisfactory, 
but, like others, hath as often been repeated.’ 


The objeCtion is thus ftated by Dr. Middleton : —We fhould 
naturally expect, fays he, to find an infpired language to be 
fuch as is worthy of God, that is, pure, clear, noble, and af- 
felting, even beyond the force of common fpeech, fince nothing 
can come from God, but what is perfec in its kind: in fhort, 
the purity of Plato, and the eloquence of Cicero. Now, if we 
try the apoftolic language by this rule, we fhall be fo far from 
afcribing it to God, that we fhall fcarce think it worthy of man, 
that is, of the liberal and polite, it being utterly rude and bar- 
barous, and abounding with every fault that can poffibly deform 
a language. 


The Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter, in his treatife on the Doce 
trine of Grace, has confidered this objection at large; and, in 
his reply, as our author obferves, feems to have difplayed that 
bold oppofition to the general opinions ef mankind, by which 
his learned labours are diftinguifhed. 


The fubftance of his anfwer, as collected by Dr. Leland, is 
as follows :— His Lordfhip obferves, that the objection is found- 
ed on two propofitions, neither of them true. One is, that an 
infpired language muft be a language of perfect eloquence ; the 
other, that eloquence is fomething congenial and effential to 
human fpeech.—To the firft he anfwers, by what he juftly calls 
it bold to affirm, that the rudenefs and barbaroufnefs of the apof- 
tolical ftyle, even though as great as the moft exaggerated ac- 
counts would perfuade us to believe, is fo far from proving fuch 
language not divinely infpired, that it is one certain mark of this 
Original, 
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To the fecond he replies, by affirming that eloquence is no 
effential part or quality, but merely an accidental abufe of hu- 
man fpeech; that it is a mode of communication which changes 
with the changing climates of the earth; that its conftituent 
parts are arbitrary, cafual, and capricious ; that, amang all the 
different kinds or fpecies of compofition which have been adopted 
by different pcople, any one may, by being thus adopted and 
imitated, become as rea) and fubftantial a pattern of eloquence 
as any other whatfoever ; that if the apottolical writers had ad- 
hered to any of thefe various patterns, it might ftill have been 
objected that they had not choien fome one of many others, all 
equal in their intrinfic value; that none of them, however, could 
have been adopted, becaufe eloquence, even when it extends 
only to the more general principles common to all languages, is 
nothing more than a perfuafive turn given to the elocution, to 
fupply that inward, that confcious perfuafion fo neceflary to gain 
a fair hearing ; ‘inl that the end of eloquence, is to ftifle reafon, 
and inflame the paflions. 


Our i ingenious author, in his examination of the learned Pre- 
Jate’s fentiments, proceeds i in the following manner. Firft, he 
confiders eloquence in its general acceptation, as including all 
thofe forms of fpeech ufually called tropical or figurative, thofe 
modes of addrefs which are principally intended to influence and 
perfuade, by exciting paffion or emotion ; and enquires whether 
thefe be not congenial to language ; whether they be merely the 
abufes, or neceflary and effential parts of human fpeech ; and 
whether their natural power and tendency be to deceive and 
betray. 


Secondly, he proceeds to a more artificial view of eloquence, 
as a compound of feveral qualities, according to the divifion of 
the Jearned Prelate, and of other eminent critics; and here he 
enquires whether thefe feveral qualities in their nature and prin- 
ciples, be really vague, arbitrary, fantaftical, and capricious. 


This leads him, in the laft place, to the confideration of that 
more important queftion,—Whether an infpired language mutt 
be a language of perfect eloquence ? 


The differtation is divided into feventeen fhort chapters, in the 
firft of which the Doétor fets out with obferving, that our fenfitive 
faculties are {carcely ever employed without fome degree of emo- 
tion, fome’ ipecies of pleafure or pain, fome affection or paffion ; 
that in our infant days, before words are learned,’ or the organs 
formed to utter articulate founds, we obferve ftrong natural figns 
of fuch emotion in the looks and voice; that as we advance in 
life, ‘and examine the objects of fenife with greater accuracy, 
when we are enabled to compare them, and to perceive their 

beauty, 
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beauty, their grandeur, or other like ideas, delight and wonder 
‘are their neceflary attendants; and that fuch forcible impreffions 
are inftantly and inftinctively communicated to the voice and 
language.—So that the language of man in a folitary ftate, be- 
fore it was directed to inform and perfuade his fellow-creatures, 
muft have been in fome degree vehement and animated, the ef- 
fufions of a mind not in the torpid ftate of indifference, but 
moved and agitated by all the objects which furrounded him, 
and oftentimes eager to exprefs its affections. 


The exercife and improvement of reafon, whatever effec it 
may have in regulating and directing the paffions, neither feeks 
nor tends to fupprefs them. Every acceffion of knowlege is in 
itfelf pleafing and affeCting. Even mathematical truths are not 
received with cold indifference; when confidered as purely fpe- 
culative, without any attention to their ufe or application, we 
are delighted with them; nay fometimes even tranfported by 
what metaphyfical critics call the beauty of theorem, 


And if truths merely fpeculative have fuch an effect upon the 
mind, much lefs can thofe be received with lifelefs indifference, 
which have an obvious conneétion with our intereft and happi- 
nefs. Informations of this kind, whether from fenfe or reafon, 
are ever attended with joy, pleafure, fear, hope, defire, or aver- 
fion; and thefe are paffions which cannot be fuppreffed ; they 
agitate our whole frame, and break out involuntarily in our 
looks, our voice, and language. 


That intercourfe with mankind, in which we are engaged, 
the Doétor further obferves, calls forth another tribe of paffions 
and affections, as anger, indignation, benevolence, fympathy, 
and all thofe numerous emotions which are excited by the ap- 
pearance of amiable or odious qualities in our fellow-creatures, 
by the occupations, interefts, and contefts of focial life. We 
know from general and uniform experience, nay we feel that 
thefe naturally and unavoidably produce an elevation or vehe- 
mence of f{peech, or a tender and melancholy flow of words, 
or a diforder and abruptnefs of difcourfe, lively images and fimi- 
litudes, glowing expreffions, or fome other of thofe modes which 
thetoricians call tropical and figurative.—Metaphor, fimilitude, 
and allegory, though fome of them are ranked, by teachers of 
thetoric, among the tropes of mere ornament, have yet been 
ever ufed moft frequently, and with greateft freedom, by thofe 
whofe underitandings, manners, and languages are too rude and. 
unrefined for ornament or artifice. © * : 


The Doétor concludes this chapter in the following manner™ 
‘If then, fays he, paffions and affections are naturally excited 
oe re: in 
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in the human breaft, and have the principal influence on human 
actions ; if they have their peculiar modes of {peech, not in- 
vented for the purpofe of pleafing, but arifing from neceflity, 
-and of neceflity holding a diftinguifhed place in every language ; 
above all, if we are to conclude with the acute and philofophical 
Bifhop .of Cloyne, that ‘* the communication of ideas is not the 
chief or only end of language, but that there are other ends, as the 
raifing fome paflion, the exciting to, or deterring from an ac- 
tion, the putting the mind into fome particular difpofition, to 
which the former is in many cafes barely fubfervient, and fome- 
times entirely omitted.”—lIt follows, that fuch modes of addrefs 
as anfwer thefe latter, and (according to this author) the chre 
ends of language, that is, fuch modes as are generally called 
eloquent, cannot be deemed the artificial abufe of words, but are 
really congenial and effential to human fpeech.’ 


Our Author, in his fecond, third, and fourth chapters, ex- 
tends this enquiry ftill farther, and examines thofe forms of 
figurative language, which rhetoricians point out as inftances of 
moft exquifite addre{s and refinement in the orator. A little at- 
tefition, he fays, will convince us, that thefe, as they were not 
originally the inventions of artifice, but naturally and necefla- 
rily arofe, in the natural and neceflary progrefs of human 
{peech, fo they owe the principal part of their beauty, and their 
whole power of affecting, to their being conceived as the ob- 
Vious, unftudied refult of a mind labouring with violent emo- 
tions, and earneft to convey the whole force of its conceptions. 


There is no one fpecies of figurative ftyle, he obferves, which 
we do not find in the paffionate fpeeches and foliloquies of Dido; 
the lively interrogation, the bitter irony, the paffionate excla- 
mation, apoftrophe, profopopeia; in a word, all the powers 
and all the ornaments of eloquence. ‘The leaft feeling muft de- 
termine us to pronounce them highly pleafing and affedting, 
and to admire the wonderful addrefs of the poet. But why are 
thefe f{peeches pleafing and affecting ? Becaufe they are exaétly 
hatural ; they are what we call the language of the heart. Their 
form and manner are the fame in which fuch paffions are ever 
expreffed by all nations and languages in real life. And why do 
we admire the Poet? Becaufe his obfervation hath been jutt, 
and his imitation not only lively but accurate.. He hath de- 
fcribed the real motions of the human heart, and exprefied them 
in their real and proper language. It is jx: it is natural.— 
This is the praife given to the Poet; and this is the teft by 
which we try his performance. 


‘So general isthe convition of mankind, we are told, as ta 
the real and natural fignification of tender and impaffioned, ve- 
2» | hement 
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hement and animated forms of elocution, that they are confidered 
as marks of fincerity; and every thing cold and unaffeGting in 
words and aétion, where the fubjeé is of an interefting nature, 
is fometimes urged as a proof of hypocrify and falfhood. The 
firft thing we look for in any perfon who profefles tobe affected, 
is the figns of paflion, which nature herfelf hath impreffed in the 
countenance and voice, the glaring look of anger, the ftern brow 
of indignation, the 


Windy fufpiration of fore’d breath, 
The fruitful river in the eye, 
Together with all forms, moods, fhews of gricf. Shak. 


Although they are actions which, as the poet obferves, a man 
might play, or counterfeit, like all the other matks of truth. 








In the fifth chapter our author takes notice of that very fe- 
yere cenfure, which the Bifhop of Gloucefter has paffed on 
tropes and figures of compofition.—* As thefe, fays his Lord- 
fhip, (Do&. of Grace, B.1. 1.9. p. 58.) are a deviation from 
the principles of metaphyfics and logic, they are frequently vi- 
cious.’ 


It were to be wifhed, our author juftly obferves, that his 
Lordfhip had pleafed to exprefs his fentiment with a little more 
precifion ; that we might have clearly and diftinétly been in- 
formed, when, and whom, to condemn ‘or to acquit: as all 
men, who have ever written or fpoken, have frequently ufed 
this mode of elocution, which is faid to be frequently vicious. 
The heathen poet fpeaks of a river ¢ {purning with indignation’ 
at a bridge—pontem imdignatus Araxes, Aineid. 1. 8. 1. 728; the 
Evangelift fpeaks of a fhip not being able’ to look a ftorm in the 
face,—ANTO®OAAMEIN 14 ‘avimy.—A. 27. r5. The de- 
viation from metaphyfical principles is equal in both. In the 
poet we may allow it to be vicious; but we muft be more cau- 
tious in deciding on the character either of the Evangelift, or 
his ftyle. Ina pofition, therefore, fo bold, and in its applica- 
tion fomewhat dangerous, bounds and diftinctions fhould have 
been afcertained with exactnefs. 


_ If by the deviation from the principles of metaphyfics, which 
is charged on figurative cotppofitioén, be meant the joining of 
attributes and fubjeéts ftri@ly and naturally incongruous, the 
reprefenting things ‘inanimate as living and acting, and fuch 
like, it might deferve the attention of the moft rigid philofopher ; 
pur author fays, that in all fuch cafes, 





More is meant than meets the ear. Milt. 
find that the fobereft good fenfe, and even a philofophical ac- 
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curacy of thought, may be conveyed by the livelieft figures. Of 
this he gives fome very pertinent inftances, and proceeds to de. 
fend tropical and figurattve compofition, againft the general 
charge of deviating from the principles of logic. It does not in- 
deed define, he fays, with philofophical and logical precifion ; 
but it is not its intention to define. It may not divide with 
{uch accuracy as may be neceflary in calm fpeculation, and the 
inveftigation of truth: but this is not its province. Its reafon- 
ing however, and its method, may be ftri@ and accurate. 


But although it were granted, that tropical and figurative 
fpeech js utterly unphilofophical, that it is nothing but a flagrant 
violation of metaphyfical truth and logical accuracy, yet it ftill 
remains to be proved, that for this reafon it is vicious, whether 
by vice we are to underftand immorality, or fomething errone- 
ous or faulty in compofition. Afk the moralift, whence it is 
that fpeech is criminal? He anfwers, from its being ufed with 
a fettled purpofe of wrongfully deceiving, or injuring, from ex- 
citing wicked paffions or difhoneft thoughts, or from fome other 
_caufe of the fame nature. Afk thecritic, in what cafes tropical 
and figurative expreffions are faults in compofition? He an- 
fwers, when they are grofs and indelicate ; when they are ob- 
fcure and unnatural ; puerile or frigid ; or when they are difproe 
portioned and utterly unfuitable to the fubject. 


In order to demonftrate that eloquence is not effential to hu- . 


man fpeech, but merely arbitrary, dependent on fafhion and 
cuftom, the Bifhop of Clonstien enters into a regular examina- 
tion of its conftituent parts.—Eloquence, he fays, is acompound 
of thefe three qualities of fpeech, purity, elegance, and fubli- 
mity. Purity is the ufe of fuch terms, with their multiplied 
combinations, as the intereft, the complexion, or the caprice of 
fome writer or fpeaker of authority hath preferred to its equals. 
Elegance is fuch a turn of idiom as a fafhionable fancy hath 
brought into repute. Sublimity is the application of fuch images 
as arbitrary and cafual connections, rather than their own native 
grandeur, have dignified and ennobled. Since then the contti- 
tuent parts are arbitrary and capricious, the compound muft be 
equally nominal and unfubffantial, 


‘ I freely confefs, fays our author, that in confidering this ar- 
gument, I cannot fo entirely diyeft myfelf of all prejudice, as is 
{trictly proper, in an enquiry after truth. I cannot help feeling 
a fecret hope, and an inclination to believe, that his Lordfhip 
may have been here betrayed into fome miftake. Particularly, 
as it appears from his definition of fublimity, that the cenfure is 
not confined to the ftyle of eloquence, but extends to the things 


fuggefted, the objects prefented to the mind, by fuch a ftyle. 
, ¢ Poets 
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¢ Poets and orators have been ever the admiration of man- 
kind. They have poffefled their feveral ftations in the temple of 
Fame, for many ages, unmolefted: and it is fomewhat morti- 
fying to be now at length awakened from an agreeable dream, 
and to find this auguft temple difiolve, 


¢ Like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion. 


¢ To find, I fay, whatever ages have admired as elegant or 
grand, {tripped of its imaginary value, and refolved into chance, 
caprice, and fafhion.—So that the poet of the piping winds, and 
the twifted curls of flame, whom Longinus quotes with fo much 
difrefpect, poffefled as great intrinfic excellence, was as elegant 
in his di€tion, in his images as fublime, as the author of the 
liad, however the ficklenefs of fafhion hath been pleafed to con- 
fign the very name of one to oblivion, and to caft fuch a blaze of 
glory round the other, as time hath never been able to extin- 

uifh.—Gorgias, Amphicrates, and Matris, have then their ap- 
peal to the tribunal of reafon and philofophy, againft the arbi- 
trary determinations of mankind, in favour of the nominal and 
unfubftantial merit of Demofthenes. And to come nearer 
home.—How cruel is the contempt which the author of the Ba- 
thos has exprefled for poor Blackmore, when Milton hath no 
fuperiority but what is capricious, arbitrary, and cafual? And 
the commentator on Pope, who difcovers the five kinds of fub- 
limity mentioned by Longinus, in the concluding verfes of the 
Effay on Man, hath done no more honour to his poet, than to 
inform the world, that he was fortunate in fetting the fafhion, 
or nice and exaét in following the fafhion ; and that it is the 
cafual pleafure of the world, to confer fo great a degree of au- 
thority and reputation on’ his writings, while thofe of Jofuah 
Sylvefter are as capricioufly neglected.’ 


Our author, in his fixth, and the fix following chapters, en 
ters into a full and particular examination of his Lordfhip’s di- 
vifion of eloquence ; but for what he has advanced on the fub- 
je&, we muft refer our Readers to the Differtation, where they 
will find many pertinent and juft obfervations. 


Doétor Browne, in his Effays on the Chara@teriftics, afcribes 
the various modes of elocution, which have prevailed in different 
countries, to the arbitrary nature of words as figns of our ideas. 
Language, fays he, (Effay 3. p. 376. Ed. Lond. 1741.) being 
the voluntary application of arbitrary figns, according to the 
confent of different men and nations, there is no fingle uniform 
model of nature to be followed. Hence, gracefulnefs or ftrength 
of ftyle, harmony or foftnefs, copious expreflion, terfe brevity, 
or contrafted periods, have by turns gained the approbation of 
particular countries. | , 
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In. anfwer to this, our author, in his thirteenth chapter, obs 
ferves, that this variety of elocution, which Dr, Browne affegtg 
to deduce from the difference of languages, prevailed at differeng 
periods, among thofe who fpoke the very fame. language, He 
takes a fhort review of the gradual progrefs of eloquence among 
the Athenians and Romans, the only two people who acquired 
the reputation of it in the antient world, in order to fhew, how 
faulty or imperfect modes of elocution are neceflarily, correéted. 
and improved by experience and judgment; and that reafon and. 


good fenfe have always prevailed over fafhion, however gene 
tally adopted and eftablifhed. : 


The moft anticnt fpeakers of Athens, we are informed by Ci- 
cero, were pompous in their diction, fententious, concife, and 
fomewhat obfcure. Their livelinefs and vanity, our author fays, 
hurried them into general conclufions from their own obfer. 
vation and experience: their quicknefs of conception produced 
and warranted concifenefs ; and the ob{curity which arofe from 
thence, feems to have been increafed from that boldnefs of 
figure which they ftill retained from their ftate of rudenefs, and 
which oftentimes gave an enigmatical appearance to their lan- 
guage and obfervations. 


Thefe antient orators, we are told, with akind of rude untu- 
tored violence, applied themfelves to roufe, to terrify and in- 
flame, till the gradual refinement of their hearers taught them 
to guard again{t this dangerous power: and obliged the orators 
to reduce their eloquence within ftricter bounds. Thus it be- 
came. the next care of this people to give their ftyle a greater 
elegance and neatnefs; to prune the luxuriance of the antient 
diction; to renderit more open and explicit, and to range it 
into fuch well-adjufted periods, as might relieve the voice, and 
come with due force and pleafure to the ear. And thus plain- 
nefs, neatnefs, elegance and. harmony, became the diftinguifh- 
ing character of Attic eloquence. 


¢ And this, continues our author, we fhould readily pronounce 
the moft perfect mode, if mankind could be always influenced 
by the mere force of inftruétion conveyed with eafe and grace, 
But thefe were found too feeble inftruments for operating on 
public affemblies ; and genius, obfervation, and good fenfe con- 
{pired to produce another neceflary alteration in the eloquence 
of Athens, which rendered it more powerful, and more the ob- 
je& of wonder and delight. Demofthenes had the glory of 
uniting the grandeur, pathos, and impetuofity of the antient 
fpeakers, with the clearnefs, elegance, and fimplicity of their 
immediate fucceflors; ornament with propriety; correétnefs 
with elevation, He found the happy art of harmonizing the 
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period, without enervating the language, and without the ap- 
pearance of ftudied refinement. His animated warmth was. 
juftly proportioned to the importance of his fubject ; the boldnefs 
of his figures to the majefty of his fentiments, This union of 
great qualitses has ever been regarded as forming the moft per- 
fect {pecies of Grecian eloquence. If it be afferted, that this is 
an arbitrary and fantaftical determination, and that this {pecies 
hath no real fuperiority over any of thofe modes which preceded 
or fucceeded it : we muft appeal to the effects. Can pomp or 
brevity of ftyle, can elegance or neatnefs, or harmony of lan- 
guage, can any one or more of thefe qualities prove equally ef- 
fectual, not only in informing the underftanding, but in recon- 
ciling the affections, and influencing the will’ Powerful con- 
viGtion, elevation of fentiment, and a flame of generous paflion, 
are the greateft and nobleft effects produced by any fpecies of 
human eloquence: and the eloquence beft fitted to produce 
them, muft be of the greateft and nobleft kind: muft havea fu- 
periority fomething more than nominal or local.’ 


The Doétor goes on to obferve, that, when the Romans firft 
began to attend to elocution, they might have copied from the 
very beft models in Greece ; and yet they did not attain to their 
greateft perfection, he fays, but by a gradual progrefs and im- 
provement, fimilar to that of Athens. 


There prevailed in the days of the elder Cato, what Cicero 
calls, unétior quadam ac {plendidior conf{uetudo loquendi. ‘This ful- 
nefs and magnificence of expreflion was rude and undireéted ; 
yet vehement and impetuous.—Atmilius Lepidus had the honour 
of firft introducing the —/enitas Graecorum, verborum comprehen « 
fio, et artifex ftylus.—Antonius and Craflus are compared by Ci- 
cero to Demofthenes and Hyperides ; yet feem, from his. de- 
fcription, (de claris oratoribus, 1. 37, 38, 39.) to have been more 
indebted for their fame, to art and exercife, than to any extra- 
ordinary elevation of genius. ‘The ftyle of the former, though 
not elegant or correét, was forcible and harmonious, his action 
graceful and affecting ; and thefe, together with promptnefs and 
memory, are the qualities to which his influence is principally 
afcribed. The abilities of Craflus were chiefly confined to ex- 
plaining and inftructing. Their immediate fucceflors ftudied the 
Attic eloquence, and imitated it even to a degree of ridiculous 
affeCtation : till Cafar taught them a more judicious application 
of this mode to their own language. Hortenfius indeed adopted 
fomewhat of the Afiatic manner; but Atticifm, or what was fo 
deemed, {till continued moft generally fafhionable, till the great 
mafter arofe, and gave life and energy to the Roman eloquence, 
by fuch a union of great qualities as obtained the palm in 
Greece, 

Thus 
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Thus thefe two people gradually advanced by the fame fteps, 
to the fame point of excellence. At Athens, our author fays, 
this was the pure refult of good fenfe and obfervation which 
correéted or improved eftablifhed fafhions. At Rome, the effec 
was partly produced by an imitation of Grecian models. But 
thefe models were not imitated merely becaufe they were Gre- 
cian, becaufe they had been admired by others, or had’ once 
been fafhionable in the country of eloquence. Nor were for- 
mer or prefent fafhions ever regarded as the ftandard of elo- 
quence. Even in the periods of refinement, the great Roman 
f{peakers formed higher ideas of this accomplifhment than had 
ever been fuggefted by their own obfervation. It was the fay- 
ing of Antonius the orator,—difertos fe vidiffe multos, eloquentem 
omnino neminem. And Cicero thus addrefles himfelf to his friend, 
—Inveftigemus hunc igitur, Brute, fi poffumus, quem nunquam vidit 
Antonius, aut qui omnino nullus unquam fuit. 


© Thefe Romans then, continues the Doétor, ftudied and 
admired the fame general excellencies of {peech which had been 


ftudied and admired in Greece, but not blindly or implicitly, 


but with a juft regard to their own national charater, their own 


occafions, and the temper of their hearers. They difcovered the 


imperfections both of their co-temporaries and their predeceflors, 
whether in Greece or Rome, through all the mifts which pre- 
judice or fafhion could oppofe to their penetration. ‘They were 


not, then, entirely guided by imitation, as, in general, they, 


purfued the fame means of influencing their hearers; and as the 
fame means are ftill approved by all polifhed and lettered nations, 
as moft fit and proper, it follows, that this fitnefs and propriety 
cannot be merely nominal and local.’ 


After giving, in the fourteenth, a fummary view of what is 
contained in the preceding chapters, our Author proceeds, in 
the three remaining ones, to an important part of his Lordfhip’s 
difquifition, viz. his charadter of an in[pired language.—The ene- 
mies of our faith, as well as fome imprudent friends, have fome- 
times aflerted, that an infpired language fhould be a language of 
perfect eloquence. With regard to this propofition, his Lord- 
fhip affirms on the contrary, that rudenefs and barbaroufnefs 
form the character of an infpired language : and that, fuppofing 
the ftyle of the New Teftament to abound in every fault that 
can poffibly deform a language, this is one certain mark of its di- 
vine original, The arguments brought by his Lordfhip in fupport 
of this bold affertion are as follow :—Language, fays he, con 
fifts of two parts: 1. Single terms, which are arbitrary. 2. 


Phrafes and idioms, which arife infenfibly from the manners, 
cuftoms, ‘and tempers of thofe to whom the language is verna- 
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cular. When illiterate men wou!d acquire the knowledge of a 
foreign tongue, they make it at firft their only ftudy to trea(ure 
up in their memory the fignification of the terms: and when 
th rey come to talk or write in the ipee ch thus acquired, their 
language is full of their own native idioms. If we fuppofe this 
forcign tongue to be inftantaneoully infufed, the effect muft be 
thefame. Divine infpiration can only convey the terms and fingle 
words of one Janguage correfponding to thofe of another. For, 
an impreflion of phrateology or idiom, requires a previous one 
of the tempers, fefhions and opinions of the people to whom 
the language is native, upon the minds of them to whom it is im- 
parted. But this would be a wafte of miracles without fuffi- 
cient caufe. For, the terms of one language adapted to the 
idiom of another, abundantly ferve the purpofe of giving clear 
intelligence; Dod?. ¢f Grace, Ch. 8. p- 425 43> 44. 


There are fome things aflumed here, our Author obferves, 
as evident and incontettible, which yet may be controverted 
without any breach of candor. ‘The bifhop tells us, that in 
order to convey clear intelligence to a foreigner, nothing more 
is neceflary, than to ufe the words of his language, adapted to 
the idiom of our own, 7 


‘ But fhall we always find, fays our author, correfpondent 
words in his language? It is a point well known to philologers 
and critics, that every language hath not only its own idiom, 
but alfo many terms peculiar to itfelf. It is equally well known, 
and generally acknowledged, that the real purport of almoft 
every fentence, in every language, is not to be learned from the 
fign’ fication of detached words, and their grammatical con- 
gruity, even where their fignification may be exprefled by cor- 
refponding words in another language. Cicero writes thus to 
Cato.—Quem ego currum aut quam lauream cum tua laudatis ne 
conferam ?—~Adap it Englifh words to this phrafeology, and fay 
whether the fentiment will be conveyed to a mere un lettered 
Enelith reader.’ 


Inftead, therefore, of accepting that proof of the divine in- 
fpiration of the apoftolical writings,—* the utmoft rudenefs and 
barbaroufnefs of ftyle, which the “‘moft exaggera' ed accounts can 
reprefent ;’ a proof deduced froin principles at !eaft precarious and 
controvertible, if not ab olutely erroneous ; a proof which thefe 
writings do not need, and which, if rejected, cannot in the leaft 
impair their authority; it fzems more prudent, our Author 
juitly obferves, to confine ourfelves to a propolition, which ad- 
miis of the cleareft evidence ;—that all the rucenefs of ftyle 
which the mott accurate eriiic can difcover in the writings of 
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the New Teftament, affords neither proof nor prefumption, 
that the authors were mot divinely infprred. 


What the Doétor advances in fupport of this propofition is 
eandid and fenfible. He concludes his Differtation with fome 
yery pertinent obfervations on the eloquence of the apoftle Paul, 
His fpeech before the Roman governor, we are told, had powers 
and excellencies, compared wit th which, purity, politenefs, and 
elezance, are lelfs than nothing. It difplayed that character 
which God hath phinly imprefled upon the word, whether 
preached or written by his infpired teachers, ¢ It is lively and 
mighty in operation, and fharper than any two-edged fword, 
and entereth thorough, even unto the dividi: ng afunder of the 
foul and {fpirit, and of the j joints and the marrow, and ts a dif- 
eerner of the thoughts, and intents. of the heart.” Heb. 4. 21. 


‘ He who cannot feel this wonderful power, fays the Do@or, 
in the apoftolical writings, is fit for the piddling employment of 
culling dhaterice] flowers, weighing words, and rounding pe- 
riods. He may call this literature ; ‘but while the picus Chrif. 
tian pities his folly, the critic of true tafte and fenfibility muf 
defpife his mean notions of perfeé? eloquence. 


To conclude our account of this Diflertation, we cannot help 
faying, that the author of it appears to have the advantage of 
his learned opponent, not only in point of argument, but in re- 
gard to his manner of writing, which is candid, liberal, and 
manly, and fhews not only the fcholar, but the gentleman. 
Few of his obfervations, indeed, are new; but he appears, 
throughout, to be matter of his fubject ; difcovers nothing of a 
dictatorial fpirit; but delivers his fentiments with a becoming 
modefty, and deference to the opinions of others, which are fure 

marks of good fenfe and found judgment.. R. 





The Hiftory of the Life i — Pole. Part f. By Thomas 
Philips. 4to. . 6d. few’d. Payne, &c. 


RITICS have been often ridiculed for an affe&tation of 
extraordinary fagacity, in endeavouring to difcover latent 
meanings, which never were within the view of the authors 
themfelves. Perhaps in the cour’ of our animadverfions on the 
work before Us, we may fall undér this predicament. But be 
that as i: may, we are not afraid to premife, that we more than 
fufpect this Biographer to he ive had fome other defign than that 
ef © placing Cardinal Pole’s Hiftory in a true, diftin@, and con- 
. fpicuous 
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fpicuous light.’ Notwithftanding his profeffions to the contrary; 
it feems manifeft that his real intentions are rather to give a falle 
reprefentation of the times in which Pole lived, than a true pic- 
ture of Pole himfelf. With regard to the Cardinal, the inci- 
dents of his life are too few and inconfiderable to furnifh matter 
for two biographical quartos. All that we learn ‘of him is, that 
he was a man of good parts; that in his youth he was fober 
and ftudious; that he made a proficiency in the learning of 
thofe days, and. as he grew up lived in a degree of intimacy 
with the Literati of thofe times. In his public character, he 
was chiefly diftinguifhed by his oppofition to Henry the Eighth, 
againft whom he wrote an abufive book, which recommended him 
to the favour of the Pope, who employed him in feveral idle 
commiffions, in which he did no {fervice ; and at laft fent him 
hither, in Queen Mary’s time, on a ridiculous errand, which 
was attended with a great deal of mifchief, 


This is the fum of Pole’s character. But Pole was an enemy 
to the REFORMATION, and this circumftance gives the writer 
an opportunity of difplaying his malicious zeal againft that glo- 
rious event, which, 7” @ great degree, re{cued a brave and intel- 
ligent people from the fhackles of religious bigotry and fuperfti- 
tion. In vain does our Author attempt to blacken the character 
of the royal Reformer; we may admit it to have been, as in 
truth it was, odious and deteftable: but this does no prejudice 
to the Reformation. We can now, thank heaven, judge of it 
from its effects. We know the conneétion there is between 
religious and civil liberty: And there cannot be a ftronger in- 
ftance of the advantages of the Reformation, than the publica- 
tion of this book. ‘he writer, ungrateful as he is, would not 
have dared to have attacked the eftablifhed religion, did not the 
mild and tolerating principles of the Reformation affure him of 
impunity. 


We are at a lofs however to conceive what could encourage 
this Author, in fuch an enlightened age and country, to write 
in defence of the Pope’s fupremacy and infallibility, with other 
non{enfical tenets of the Romifh church. While the reft of 
Europe are wifely withdrawing themfelves from the influence of 
the Whore of Babylon, does he hope to perfuade the people of 
England to give the fcarlet jilt a welcome reception? Is he en- 
thufiaft enough to imagine that this is a favourable opportunity 
to graft religious on the ftock of political innovations ? Does 
he conclude that Toryifm, Faccbitifm, and Popery, are fo clofely 
interwoven, as xevcr to be feparable ? 


Whatever his inducements may have been, we truft that his 
Moa gt or ¢ | : 
€nds will fail of fuccefs. At the fame time we muft confefs, 
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that he is not deftitute of thofe talents which are calculated to 
impofe on credulity and inattention. His {tile is florid, clear, 
and animated: his obfervations, tho’ feldom juft, are generally 
fpecious and artful; yet he wants that confummate art, which 
Horace {peaks of, the ars celare artem; as we fhall have occafion 
to excmplify hereafter. It is with reluctance, however, that 
we enter into any particular criticifm on the works of an author, 
whom, notwithitarding his abilities, we confider as an object 
of contempt: an author, who writes in defence of the grofleft 
of all impofitions, and the bafeft of all fervility ; and who con- 
fequently is a ftranger to manly fenfe and dignity of thought, 
which are the iffue of a liberal mind, polifhed by the hand of 
freedom. Such abject writers fhould be treated as the Romans 
ufed their rebellious flaves, who, though they had often bravel 
withftood the cdge of their mafters {words, wefe neverthelefs 
fubdued by the fight of the fcourge. 


It may be neceflary to premife, that this fame Mr. Thomas 
Fhilips has the prefumption to require his readers to take all he 
fays upon the credit of his bare aflertion : for we do not remem- 
ber that he condefcends to quote any authority throughout, ex- 
cept a treatife penned by Cardinal Pole, under the title of his 
Apology. ‘ Thefe memoirs, fays Mr. Thomas Philips, the 
faithful meffengers of his heart, aftord an opportunity of making 
the moft intimate acquaintance with him, and knowing him 
from himfelf.’ It remains however to prove that thefe memoirs. 
are the faithful meflengers of his heart; till that is afcertained, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether a man’s own account of 
himfelf is the beft opportunity by which we can become inti- 
mately acquainted with him. But fhould even this be granted, 
we might {till reafonably diftruft his reprefentation of others, 
againft whom he ftood in open oppofition ; and yet Mr. Philips 
does not fcruple to qucte this treatife of the Cardinal’s, as the 
fole authority from whence he draws not only the moft intereft- 
ing tranfactions of the Reign of Henry the Eighth, but likéewife 
his character of that Prince. 


Mr. Philips could not even get through the preface without 
difcovering his principles. After premifing that there is an im- 
perfect fketch of Pole’s life, drawn by one Beccatelli, who was 
his fecretary ; and then paying fome flattering compliments to 
the Eng'ifli nation, in order to put his readers here into good 
humour, he prefumes to conclude with faying, ¢ He makes no 
doubt but they will difcover in the Cardinal’s hiftory, not only 
every qualification of an all-accomplifhed churchman, but alfo, 
- the meft exalted fenfe, the character of a nobleman of Great 

ritain. 
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That they will find the Cardinal to have been an accomplifhed 
churchman, in Mr. Philips’s fenfe of the word, we make no 
doubt ; but we are perfuaded that no unprejudiced obferver will 
ever difcover in Pole the exalted qualifications of a nobleman 
of Great Britain. Among the moft effential properties of fuch 
a charaéter, is the being zealous in the defence of the dignity of 
the crown and the honour of the kingdom, both which are de- 
bafed and injured by an abject attachment to the prepofterous 
and flavifh tenets of the Roman church. 


With the fame precipitation Mr. Philips expofes his fenti- 
ments in the fecond page of his hiftory. Speaking of the period 
at which it commences, he obferves, that, * By the acquifitions 
of the Spaniards and Portugueze, a gate was opened to Chrif- 
tianity in the remoteft parts of the Eaft and Weft Indies ; at the 
fame time that Luther in Germany, and Calvin in France, be- 
gan to oppofe the antient faith, and fet afide thofe principles of 
belief and practice, the neceffity of which was never more ac- 
knowledged, than fince their influence has ceafed to be felt.’ 


The principles of belief here alluded to have indeed, thank 
heaven, in a great meafure loft their influence, yet we do not 
find that the neceffity of reviving them is any where acknow- 
ledged, unlefs among the fhamelefs herd of Roman churchmen, 
who bafely proftrate themfelves to kifs the toe of a dotard, that 
they in their turns may become the objects of a fenfelefs vene- 
ration, and live in luxury and indolence, by the fpoils of in- 
duftry and the perverfion of true piety. Except among fuch, 
the neceffity of thefe principles is fo far from being acknow- 
ledged, that on the contrary even the moft bigotted parts of 
Chriftendom find the neceffity of withdrawing fti!l farther from 
their influence. Hine tlle lachryme! As to the principles of 
practice, we do not know what practices Mr. Philips here re- 
fers to. Does he mean the practices of the ghoftly fathers with 
their fifters in the nunneries? Or does he mean their practices 
with one another in their own convents ? Or does he mean the 
practice of roafting hereticks alive'in Smithfield? We wifh Mr, 
Philips had explained himfelf: but he knows better than to 
come to particulars. Whatever practices are here intended, we 
will venture to fay, that no truly rational, pious, and difinte- 
refted Chriftian acknowledges the neceflity of them, 


We come now to the hiftory itfelf, which opens with the 
Cardinal’s pedigree, as taken from the Herald’s office. ‘ Regi- 
nald Pole received his birth at a caftle which takes its name 
from the river Stour, two miles diftant from Stourbridge, in 
Staffordfhire. He was born in March, in the year 1500, which 
was the 15th of Henry the VIIth’s reign, and the ninth of that 
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Prince’s ave who fucceeded him. His father, Sir Richard Pole, 
was fon to Sir Geoffry Pole, knight, defcended of ancient gen- 
try in Wales. A courtly behaviour, and great fweetnefs of dif. 
pofition joined to equal valour, which he fhewed in Henry’s wars 
with Scotland, recommended Sir Richard to.that Prince’s fa- 
vour. He gave him large command in the country, from which 
they both derived their origin ; created him Knight of the Garter, 
and appointed him chief gentleman of the bed-chamber, and 
governor to his eldeft fon, Arthur, Prince of Wales. Thefe 
marks of diftinétion were ftill heightened by allying him to a 
perfon of the royal blood, Margaret, Countefs of Salifbury, daugh- 
ter to George, Duke of Clarence, Brother to Edward the [Vth, 
and Sifter to the young Earl of Warwick, who was facrificed to 
the cruel and wicked policy of Henry VII. and Ferdinand of 
Aragon, father to Queen Catharine. This choice was intended 
by the wary Monarch, not only as a reward of his fervices, on 
whom it fell ; but to quiet his own fears from a revival of the 
claim of the Plantagenets, by marrying the next in blood of 
that family to a perfon of an unambitious temper, and approved 
fidelity. From this marriage fprang four fons and a daughter ; 
Henry, the firft born, Geoffry, Arthur, Reginald, and Urfula, 
who being all under age when their father died, were left to the 
guardianfhip of the Countefs their mother.’ 


Mr. Philips then proceeds to pafs many encomiums on the 
Cardinal, on account of his diligent application to his ftudies at 
the univerfity of Padua, and the early figure he made in litera- 
ture, which he difplayed by collecting, during his ftay at Pa- 
dua, the various reading and emendations of Cicero’s works, to 
which he added his own remarks, with an intent to publifh a 
compleat copy of them, had not the exigencies of his country, 
ds our author obferves, required more fubftantial fervices than 
claffic learning could yield. , 


The propriety of thefe encomiums may fairly be admitted. 
Indeed hiftorians agree in giving a favourable account of the 
cardinal’s abilities and virtues: and he appears to have been qua- 
lified to have done honour to the higheft ftation, had not a nar- 


row and injurious bigotry perverted the ufe. of thofe excellent 
accomplifhments, | 


From Padua, our Author follows the hcro of his tale to Rome, 
whither he went in the jubilee year, and was, we are told, moft 
graciouily received, which we are not inclined to difpute. This 
being about the time of Luther's defection, as Mr. Philips calls 
it, he takes an opportunity of venting his f{pleen againft honeft 
Martin, whom he thus charaerizes : 


¢ Martin Luther had already began a defeétion from the fee 
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of Rome, which though inconfiderable at firft, foon made that 
progrefs, to which fo great a part of Germany, and other king- 
doms and ftates, ftill bear witnefs. The tenets he advanced had 
not been known in any prior age of the Chriftian church; or, 
if ever they were {ct on foot, had never failed of being con- 
demned, as repugnant to what antiquity had always he'd. And 
his doctrine, under the f{pecious name of Refa ‘mation, allowed 
a great latitude both in belief and practice, and gave rife to a 
variety of jarring opinions, which though they produced endlefs 
changes, they wrought no amendment. The charaéter of the 
teacher was, in every refpect, anfwerable to his doctrine. He 
was an Apoftate Monk, who lived in an habitual violation of 
engagements confirmed by the moft folemn vows. A turbulent 
and furious {pirit appears through almott every page of his. works, 
which are numerous; and abound with fuch ribaldry and abufe, 
as decency and good fenfe equally difown, At length, being loft 
to every human fentiment, this diftemper of his mind tranfported 
him fo far, as to give us his Dialogues with the Spirit of Lies, and 
the arguments with which this inftructor furnifhed him againfta 
capital article of the Catholic Religion. I fhould be wanting 
to the refpect I owe the Reader, was Ito put down what he 
relates of his execrable intimacies with thefe infernal inmates ; 
it being enough for my purpofe, to have obferved, that he ac 
knowledges his converfion to one of them ; and that he was his 
Matter in a principal point of his Reformation.’ 


In thus attempting to blacken Luther, Mr. Philips a&s in 
character; and in truth Luther’s violence and impetuofity of 
temper, which are often foarks of integrity, have given his cool 
and crafty opponents fome pretence of ‘impeaching y r the decorum 
of his conduct. But when Mr. Philips talks of Luther’s inti- 
imacies with infernal inmates, the circumftance is fo laughable, 
that no man who was not at.a great lofs for defamatory 1 matter 
would have thought it worthy of ferious animadverfion. After 
all, were we to allow Luther’s condué& to have been as bad as his 
enemies would reprefent it, were we to admit him to have been 
as black as the infernal inmates with whom he is fuppofed to 
have been fo familiar, yet how docs this affect the principles 
of the Reformation? Is it neceflary that the author of an im- 
proved fyftem fhould himfelf be perfe& in every refpect ? Does 
not every man of fenfe feparate the principles from the pe:fon? 
and would it not be almolt as fair to quarrel with the Revolu- 
tion, becaufe our great Deliverer had a hooked nofe? 


Mr. Philips, ever true to his end, takes this oppor ‘tunity of 
cafting a reflection on Henry VIII. whofe zeal -he tells us for 
the farth of his anceftors was exerted by. a work, in which the 
principal errors which Luther had advanced, were re/uted: of 
which the king either was, or defired to be reputed the author. 
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He adds, that the book is ftill preferved in the Vatican library, 
and fhewn to ftrangers, particularly the Englifh. ‘There is a 
diftich at the bottom of the laff page, by which the King ad- 
drefles the work to his Holinefs, and his Majefty’s: name in his 
own hand-writing. 


The next memorable circumftance which occurs relates to 
Henry’s divorce, which, tho’ bad enough in ittelf, our uncandid hif- 
torian endeavours to aggravate by the moft unfair mifreprefenta- 
tion. © The witnefles, he fays, (from what authority we know 
not) had been gaibled chiefly out of the kinfmen or creatures of 
the King and Mrs. Anne Bullen. The facts, to which they de- 
pofed, were tbe age of Prince Arthur and the Lady Catharine, 
at their marriage ; the confummation of the marriage ; and Hen- 
ry’s proteit, in his father’s lifetime, againit his affiance with the 
Queen.’ Here our author forgets to tell us that this confum- 
mation was proved, as Rapin affures us, by as iconteltible 
evidence as any thing of that kind is capable of. Indeed Pr:nce 
Arthur’s health and vigour of conftitution, not to mention the 
declarations which he made himfelf the next mornine, afiord the 
ftrongeft teftimony that the marriage had becn confummated., 
But in truth the account of this divorce, which our author treats 
very much at large, without affording us any new lights, is al- 
together foreign from the hiftory of the Caidinal’s lite, as he, 
being then very young, was no way interefted in the tranfac- 
tion, any. farther than difcovering a general difapprobation of 
the king’s intentions: notwithftanding which, Henry did not 
withdraw his favour from him, but conferred feveral rich be- 
nefices on him, and fent him to the univerfity of Paris, with re- 
peated marks of his bounty. The Cardinal, however, did not 
make any returns of gratitude: for though Henry, as Rapin af- 
fures us, condefcended to fend him a manufcript, which con- 
tained his Apology, and the Reafons for the Meafures he took 
againft the Pope, yet Pole very difrefpecifully anfweied him by 
a treatife called Ecc/e/a/fical Unity, couched in the moft injurious 
terms, wherein he compares the King to Nebuchodonozor, and 
exhorted the Emperor and all other Sovereigns to turn their 
arms againft him. ‘This charge however our author endeavours 
to palliate. Dut from what authority? Why, from the Cardi- 
nal’s own apology to Edward the Sixth, wherein he cannot ex- 
prefsly deny the charge neither, but attempts to elude it, like an 
accomplifhed churchman, by a quibble: for he confeffes that * he 
advifed the Emperor and the King of France to employ threats, 
and to break off all intercourfe and communication with Henry, 
if offices of perfuafion and friendfhip were to no effeét.’? Now, 
as he muft have known that Henry was not a Prince to be moved 
by warn threats, his advifing them to ufe mcnaces was indireétly 
exhorting 
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exhorting them to turn their arms againft him. We fhould 
not have wondered, however, if fo accomplifhed a churchman 
had told a flat fib on fuch an occafion. 


We pafs over our Author’s abfurd refle€tions on the Lay Su- 
premacy, a headfhip with which he tells us all antiquity was unac- 
quainted. Fie, Mr. Philips! leave the Fathers, and turn over 
the pages of hiftory ; where you will find, on the contrary, that, 
during all antiquity, the head of the ftate was, in every well re- 
gulated kingdom, the head of the church. Were it otherwife, 
we muft admit of an imperium in imperio, which is the moft mon- 
{trous of all abfurdities; and which, while it continued here, 
was attended with fatal confequences: witnefs the reigns of 
Henry II. King John, Richard Il. &c. and witnefs the many 
acts of parliament which, even in the days of Popith bizottry, 
were made to reftrain the ufurpation and tyranny of his Holi- 
nefs, and his ghoftly band. 


It would lead us greatly beyond our limits, were we to ani- 
madvert on all our Author’s bigotted reflections. He is fuch an 
accomplifhed churchman, that he gives no quarter to any man 
who dares to fhew a difpofition of thinking and judging for him- 
felf. Thus the facetious Erafmus falls under his lafh, and his 
admirable ridicule of holy impofture is cenfured as impiety and 

rophane f{neer. Poor Mr. Pope likewife comes in for his here : 
Se is lafhed for his ambiguous principles, and for prefuming to en- 
tertain advantageous fentiments of Erafmus. We muft not omit 
however taking notice of the extravagant encomiums he pafles 
on the delicacy of the Cardinal’s confcience, who withdrew ra- 
ther than fubmit to the Lay Supremacy. It will be well if the 
Author is able to fhew that his hero difplayed the fame delicac 
in Queen Mary’s time. It will be a tafk worthy of his cafuiftry, 
to fhew how‘an ecclefiaftic of a delicate confcience could ftep 
into the fee of the unfortunate Cranmer, on the very day on 
which he was burned for his faith. An act fo grofs and preci- 
pitate, that many accufed him of haftening the death of that 
prelate, out of avidity to feize his pofleffions ; though others, 
in truth, maintain that he difapproved of the barbarity of fuch 
executions, But if he difapproved of them, why did he not 
withdraw from fuch bloody councils ? Why did he continue to 
act as prime minifter,—a poft in which he might be prefumed to 
influence the proceedings of ftate ? Laftly, why did he greedily 
feize on the fpoils of a victim facrificed againft his own judg- 
ment ? But we will not farther anticipate the fubject of the en- 
fuing volume, 


It will be to no purpofe for us to follow our Author through 
the account he gives of the feyeral embaffies and public employ- 
ments 
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ments which were committed to the Cardinal’s charge: we have 
already intimated that they were attended with no fuccefsful 
confequences ; and it is happy that they were not, for the end 
propofed by them all was to eftablifh or increafe the Popifh do- 
minion, and to pour his vengeance on Henry for fhaking off 
the Papal Supremacy. 


It is curious to obferve with what inveteracy.our Author at- 
tacks the memory of Henry for the fuppreffion of the religious 
houfes. * They not only, he obferves, promoted a gencral lite- 
faty improvement, as far as it was under{tood or attainable in 
their times, but were induftrious, at different periods of our na- 
tional calamities, to reftore learning, and refcue their country 
from the ignorance into which thofe difafters had caufed it to 
fall.’ He then takes occafion to ridicule the quaint conceits, as 
he calls them, which prevailed under Elizabeth, and which are 
now, he tells us, the laughter of every Weftminfter fchool-boy. 
We do not wonder that Mr. Philips fhould diflike any thing 
which prevailed under the reign of good Queen Befs : but let us 
afk him, whether a fenfible Weftminfter {chool-boy would not 
equally laugh at the monkifh rhymes, and chuckle at 





Mingere cum bumbis 


i Res oft faluberrima lumbis ? 


Yet Mr. Philips proceeds, damning the ignorance and bad 
tafte of the times at every ftep. Indeed he does vouchfafe to 
except Bacon and Raleigh, and to acknowledge that all the mad- 
nefs of the civil wars could not fupprefs the genius of Milton. 
© But, he adds, the tranquillity of this Prince (meaning Charles 
the firft) was of fhort date; and the fanaticifm of the common- 
wealth defpifed human knowledge, and was as declared a 
foe to tafte and fcience, as to order and law.’ Surely 
Mr. Philips muft imagine the Englifh to be totally unac- 
quainted with the literary hiftory of their own country, or he 
would never have prefumed to fpeak thus of a period, which pro- 
duced fome of the moft excellent treatifes that ever were penned 
on the {cience of government, the moft important of all fciences: 
a period too which was diftinguifhed in other branches of litera- 
ture for tafte and genius. Does he think we have forgotten the 
incomparable Harrington, who explained and illuftrated the 
principles of liberty ; and his excellent friend Nevil, and others, 
who laboured in the fame vineyard? or that we have loft all re- 
collection of the great philofopher of Malmfoury, who opened 
the way to the penetrating Locke? Does he imagine that the 
facetious Butler is no longer remembered? nor the immortal 
Dryden, who was bred, and firft fhone forth under the com- 
monwealth ? But there is nothing like a round aflertion in verbo 
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ncerdotis, and accordingly Mr. Philips does not hefitate to con- 
clude, that ‘ it was not till Charles the Second’s days that the 
seneral fenfe of the nation awakened to a difcernment mn the va- 
rious productions of genius, and returned to the tafte and éle- 
gance of Sir Thomas More and the cotemporarics of his era.” 
Amazing! that Mr. Philips fhould fix this as the era of tafte 
and elegance, which was moftly diftinguifhed by produQions of 
low ribaldry, buffoonry, and obfcenity! But who does not fee 
that he meafures all excellence by the crooked line of papiftical 


prejudice ? To what other principle can any rational and candid 


Reader attribute the following reflections ? 


© Befides the advantages of literature, which the nation re- 
ceived from the monaftic profeffion, there were others ftill more 
diffufed, and more univerfally felt. ‘The referved rents of thefe 
landlords weie low, and their fines eafy. A part of the produce 
of the farm, without money, often difcharged the tenant. A 
boundlefs hofpitality was kept up to all forts of perfons ; and pub- 
lic entertainment given to our nobility and gentry, when they 
travelled. An eftimate may be made of their alms from the fol- 
lowing inftance. While the religious houfes fubfifted, there 
were no provifions made by parliament to relieve the poor, no 
affefiment on the parifh for that purpofe: but, at prefent, this 
charge on the kingdom, amounts, by a low computation, to 
above 800,000]. a year. Now if we compare the annual in- 
come of 135,522 pounds, 18 fhillings, and ro pence, which 
was the appraifement of the monaftic lands, with the Poors tax, 
we fhall fee what the nation has gained by the diflolution. Nor 
does the different valuation of money in thofe and the prefent 
times make any difference in the nature of the burden, as the 
pofleffors cf the abbey-lands would find, if this rent-charges 
which is drawn on the whole nation, was levied on them only. 
To thefe general benefits we muft add thofe which particular 
parts of the community found in thefe inftitutions. The abbeys 
which held by knights fervice furnifhed a certain number of fol- 
diers, proportioned to their eftates, and equipped them for the 
field, at their own charge. They paid a fum of money to de- 
fray the expence of knighthood, when that diftin€tion was con- 
ferred on their founder’s heir ; and contributed to a fortune for 
the marriage of their Lord’s eldeft daughter. “The founders likes 
wife had the privilege of corrody, or of quartering a certain num- 
ber of poor fervants on the abbeys ; and thus the aged and worn 
out with labour, who were no longer in a condition to fupport 
themfelves, were not thrown up to ftarving, or parifh colle€tions g 
but had a comfortable retreat, where they were maintained dur- 
ing life, without the hardfhips or marks of indigence. On 
thele confiderations one of our hiftorians has made no difficulty 
to 
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to affert, that it would be but an act of common juftice, to give 
the generality of proteftants a more favourable opinion of monaf- 
teries ; and the complicated and national guilt which was in- 
curred by diflolving them, has induced others to look on the 
calamities which trod on the heels of this iniquity, as fo many in- 
dications of a provoked and avenging God. Of a hundred fa- 
milies of note and fortune, which were in the county of Nor- 
folk before the diffolution, ail that had enriched themfelves by 
thefe {poils of facrilege, were either extinct, or much impaired, 
in Sir Henry Spelman’s time, among which that great and ex- 
cellent man acknowledges his own. ‘The day which gave com- 
mencement to this crime was thought ominous; for on the 
meeting of the long Parliament, from which the church of Eng- 
Jand dates her misfortunes, feveral perfons entreated archbifhop 
Laud to move the King to have it adjourned for a fhort time, it 
being the fame day on which the legiflature, in Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, began the diflolution of religious houfes. The 
anger of Heaven exercifed on the nobility a ftill fevercr ven- 
geance than in permitting their poffeffions to moulder away, and 
their families to fall; more of that clafs having been attainted 
and died by the hand of the executioner within twenty years 
after the diflolution, than during the preceding five hunired ; 
which was the {pace between the Conqueft and that period ; and 
the Commons, doubtlefs, in their turn, have drank deep of this 
cup of deadly wine. ‘* England fate weeping, fays Camden, 
to fee her wealth exhaufted, her coin embated, and her abbeys 
demolifhed, which were the monuments of ancient piety.” 


Here, it muft be confefled, our Author has made a moft {pe- 
cious difplay of all the arguments which have been over and 
over repeated on the fame occafion, With regard to the hofpi- 
tality which he extols, admitting it to have been as boundlefs as 
he contends, is it not better for the induffrious hufbandmen, &c. 
to be able to boil pots of their own, than to aflemble, like fo 
many cattle, in the fpacious hall of a lordly ecclefiaftic, and to 
be fed on his offals? As to his comparifon between the annual 
income of the monaftic lands and the prefent poor’s tax, tho’ 
he boldly affirms, without any proof, that the different valua- 
tion of money makes no difference, yet when that and the vaft 
increafe of poor, owing to the general increafe of the kingdom, 
is taken into confideration, we fhall find the public to be no 
lofers by the diffolution. Befides, will any man who has the 
Jeaft idea of public policy maintain, that it is not more fafe and 
eligible, for the burden of the poor to be borne by the nation 
at large, than to have any one lazy and luxurious order of men 
poffefled of fuch a difproportionate and dangerous revenue, as 
to take the whole charge upon themfelves? Again, let'us afk 
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Mr. Philips, whether in thofe countries where his applauded 
monattic hofpitality prevails, the poor do not fwarm about the 
ftreets, &c. in the fame proportion as with us? We cannot 
but {mile to fee Mr. Philips, like a true Churchman, fo forward 
to hook the Almighty into his quarrel, and to confider the na- 
tional calamities which trod on the heels of what he calls the 
iniquity of diflolving the monafteries, as fo many indications of 
a provoked and avenging God. We fhould be glad to know 
to what fource we muft impute the national calamities of fa- 
mine, peftilence, and civil wars, &c. &c. &c. which vifited 
the kingdom, while the Monks, rioted in all the fweets of 
reclufe luxury? But, indeed, we do not recollect that any na- 
tional calamities trod on the heels of the diflolution here fpoken 
of. It istrue, that the religious conteft proved immediately fa- 
tal to particulars, but the nation were gainers by it: and we all 
know, that the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which trod on the 
heels of this iniquity, was great, glorious, and beneficial; we 
know that fhe triumphed over the bigotted Monarch of Spain, 
and defeated his invincible Armada. ‘Though a legionof Monks, 
&c. were praying and plotting for the fuccefs of his arms, yet, 
as glorious Befs obferved, Affavit Deus, and they were all {cat- 
tered. Jf the national calamities which fucceeded, are to be 
imputed to the vengeance of the Almighty, this vengeance did 
not fhew itfelf till one of his Vicegerents attempted to tread on 
the necks of the people, whom he was fent to protect againtt 
injuries. 

Weare ready, however, to concur with our Author in one 
particular; and we heartily lament with him, that the rage of 
the times demolifhed many noble edifices, which were an orna- 
ment to the kingdom, and deftroyed many ancient records and 
public libraries, which were repofitories of valuable knowledge. 


Mr. Philips having wreaked his vengeance on Henry, pro- 
ceeds to expatiate on the errors and diforders which gave occa- 
fion to the Council of Trent, at which the Cardinal prefided, 
though we do not find any thing interefting concerhing him in 
that capacity: in truth this Council was, with Mr. Philips’s 
leave, what Bolingbroke properly calls it, @ folemn Banter. It 
affords him an opportunity, however, of refuming his favourite 
topic, and falling foul of the Reformation. ¢ The liberty, he 
obferves, which Luther, and all other Reformers, after his ex- 
ample, allowed themfelves of interpreting the Scripture by their 
own private judgment, gave birth to a variety of feéts,’ &c. 
What does our Author mean? Would he take our Bible from 
us? If he allows us to read, furely he will allow us to judge. 
Nothing in nature can be more abfurd than to put a book into 
our hands, and then fay, that we fhall not expound it accord- 
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ing to our own judgment: and this fhews the folly and ab- 
furdity of all perfecutions and profecutians on account of reli- 
gious opinions. As to the variety of fects the Writer com- 
plains of, he very well knows, that there were various fects be- 
fore the Reformation; and the Reformation only introduced a 
contrariety lefs abfurd. ‘ But Poland, fays he, was fo giddy 
with a continual rotation of doétrine, that the fynod of Scrinia 
came to this w/d refolution of allowing every one to believe as he 
thought proper; and at the laft day it would appear whohad been 
in the right.” What Mr. Philips here ca'ls a wild, we efteem 
the wifeft refolution that ever was formed fince the firft meeting 
of fynods. Intruth, every man that thinks at all, weil believe 
as he thinks proper; and the law which forbids him to declare 
his belief, only tends to enforce diffimulation and hypocrify, the 
moft abominable of all vices. 


In the conclufion, our Author follows the Cardinal from the 
death of Henry the eighth, to the acceflion of Queen Mary. 
During this.interval Pole was elected to the Papacy, vacated by 
the death of Paul the third, which, according to Mr. Philips, 
he declined. In our judgment, however, he cannot be faid to 
have declined, any more than a Bifhop can be faid to decline, 
by his Nolo epifcopari: it is true, having been elected late at 
night, he declined receiving the homage of the Cardinals that 
night, and, from an affected delicacy, put it off till the next 
morning. But the next morning, the Members of the Con- 
clave changed their minds, and elected another in his ftead. 


Upon the whole, though this work is penned with no {mall 
degree of fpirit and elegance, yet it is interfperfed with fo much 
furfeiting prieftly cant, it advances fo many fuperftitious, bigot- 
ted, papiftical tenets; (tenets which have been moft clearly re- 
futed by the abilities of our Proteftant Clergy) and laftly, it is 
written with fo little regard to truth, that, to men of knowledge 
and reflection, it carries its own antidote: but, for the fake of 
uninformed or inconfiderate Readers, we thought it our duty, 
as Proteftants and free fubje&ts, to. take off the mafk from this 
Agent of popery, and Advocate of flavery. R 

—a 





A Defence of the Minority in the Houfe of Commons, on the Quef- 


tion relating to General Warrants. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 


a is ufual with controverfial Writers, efpecially thofe of the 
political kind, mutually to charge each other with fophiftry 
and falfe colouring. ‘The recrimination is in general well found- 
ed; 
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ed; and it is the bufinefs of an impartial Critic, to expofe the 
fallacies and mifrepre{entations on either fide, in order to unveil 
the truth, which both, perhaps, are equally ftudious to conceal. 
This we fhall endeavour to do with regard to the fubject of the 
pamphlet before us. 


This able and animated Writer begins with accufing the Au- 
thor of a Letter, firft publifhed in the Gazetteer, and lately re- 
printed with the Wallet, with having mis-ftated the motion lately 
made in the Houfe of Commons, which, according to the Let- 
ter-Writer, was ** Whether ageneral warrant from a Secretary 
of State be warranted by law or not?” Whereas the Author 
of this pamphlet proves, from a tranfcript of the Votes, the 
motion to have been, * That a general warrant for apprehend- 
ing and feizing the Authors, Printers, and Publifhers of a fedi- 
tious Libel, together with their Papers, is not warranted by 
law.’ This queftion, as he very juftly concludes, varies from 
that flated by the Letter-Writer, not only in form but fub- 
ftance. “Fhat, as he obferves, extends to all cafes of emer- 
gency ; and the determination of it in the negative, would pre- 
clude the ufe of general Warrants ilued by Secretaries of State, 
in every extreme cafe which imagination can put, or which ne- 
ceflity could juftify: whereas the queftion actually moved, con- 
fines itfelf to general Warrants iflued in the cafe of a feditious 
Libel, which decides not upon the exercife of the fame power 
in cafes not included. 


Our Author, in the next place, takes the Letter- Writer to 
tafk, for afluming, that the Lord Chief Juftice of the Common 
Pleas had, in the caufe of Wilkes againft Wood, determined 
the feizure of papers, under fuch Warrants, in fuch cafes, to 
have been illegal: and that, Bills of Exception prefented in 
appeal from that decifion, having ever fince been actually de- 
pending before the whole bench of Judges, it was the duty of 
the Minority to have waited the iffue of that appeal. 


In anfwer to this, our Author fhews, that the queftion 
of the legality of the Warrant is not xow fub Judice, nor 
has ever yet been in a courfe of legal determination. Which 
he proves by tranfcripts from the Bills of Exception, where- 
by it appears, that the only queftion depending thereon is, 
Whether the Secretary of State be a Fuftice of Peace within the 
equity of the Act of the twenty-fourth of George the fecond ; 
which is’a point very material in the defence.of the Meflengers 
acting under orders, but has no connection with the me a 
upon the legality of the Warrant itfelf. 


Thus far this able and animated Writer has refuted his An- 
tagonift by fair and unanfwerable arguments. But we cannot 
fay, 
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fay, that, in what follows, he acquits himfelf with the candor 
and per{picuity we could wifh. ‘The letter-writer, and others 
after him, charged the Minority with infincerity, becaufe, after 
lofing the queftion they had agitated, they refufed a bill moved 
by Sir Fohn Philipps, to regulate the practice of Secretaries of State 
in iffuing warrants. This imputation, our Author endeavours 
to remove by the following arguments.—* Here too the fame 
writers are unfortunate, and again Jed into another falfe triumph 
by their original ignorance of the queftion moved in the Houfe 
of Commons. They would otherwife have secollected, that the 
Minority held the ** general Warrant for apprehending and feiz- 
ing the Authors, Printers and Publifhers of a feditious Libel, 
together with their Papers, to be Illegal,” and from thence have 
feen, how little they could vote for a bill to regulate, what 
They did not admit to be legal. 


¢ Can it be ferioufly believed, that Sir John Philipps or the 
Miniftry expected to be fupported by them in bringing in a bill 
to regulate, what they had afferted neither did nor ought to 
exift? No: they could have no right to fuppofe the Minority 
would not adhere to their declared opinion ; and they muft have 
recollected, that if they acted uniformly, they would neceflarily 
confine themfelves to the /imgle cafe before them. By what other 
conduct could they have hoped to execute the plan upon which 
they profefled to act? To provide at once for private liberty and 
public fafety; by condemning the wanton ufe of an u/urped 
power, in the inftance under confideration, which, in their 
judgment, had no circumftances to juftify it; and by leaving 
uncenfured, the ufe even of illegal warrants in thofe extreme cafes, 
which it is impoffible to defcribe and diftinguifh before they hap- 
pen; but which the wifeft legiflators of all times, and the 
framers of the law of England in particular, have ever thought 
it moft expedient and fafe to confider as deviations from the ge- 
neral law; to be made at the peril of the perfons acting, and to 
be explained in the exception, and defended in the exercife, by 
the allegation and proof of thofe extraordinary circumftances, 
which the minority argued might juftify, but ought always to 
accompany fuch cafes. They alleged that extraordinary provi- 
fions might elfe be extended to ail times, and an authority, 
granted reluctantly even in the minute of :mzinent danger, might, 
in fecure peace, be made deftrudtive to freedom. 


©‘ This method of reafoning is the more conclufive, becaufe 
no danger can follow to the fervants of the crown from leaving 
the law upon this footing ; for fhould a Secretary of State, upon 
intelligence of any crime, really formidable to the common- 
wealth, and of a nature requiring difpatch and fecrecy, be un- 
der a neceffity of iffuing fuch a warrant as is now complained of; 
and 
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and fhould his meflengers, in purfuit-of the Offenders, take up 
_an innocent man; Js it veatonable to fuppofe that afy jary would 
be found fo narrow in their notiohs of government; as not to ate 
tend to a diftinétion clearly made, arid well fupported; upon the 
- peculiar circumftances of fuck a crifis ? Or fhould prejudice dr 
ignorance influence the determination of juries, would not the 
officers thus fuffering for the public, be relieved by the interpoft- 
fition of parliament ? 


< Let us recolleé&t, what has pafled in the matter now depend- 
ing. The warrant itfelf has been generally held illegal. The 
offence againft the ftate was no higher than publifhing a libel: 
no circumftances to make a general warrant neceflary in the me- 
thod of apprehending the author: the proceedings in the exe- 
cution of it aggravated by every circumftance of wantonnefs; ne- 
‘gligence, and oppreffion: and neverthelefs, it has not yet in- 
curred the cenfure of parliament. Where then would be the 
‘difficulty of defence, in a cafe which had circumftances of real 
juftification to allege, or in which a warrant, not ftrictly legal, 
‘could be fhewn to have been neceffary, or the danger imminent ? 
Thus many in the Minority reafoned, and, thus reafoning, they 
proved themfelves the true and temperate friends of liberty, no 
‘Jefs when they refufed, by regulating this power, to furnifh it 
‘with the fanétion of a ftatute, than when they propofeds by a 
declaratory motion, grounded in the circumftances of a tranfac- 
tion before them, to confirm, as far as the refolution of one 
houfe would go, the common law of the land; leaving the ufe 
of warrants, which, in the cafe before them, had no juftifica- 
tion, but were fuppofed to be poffibly neceflary in other cafes, 
at prefent by them neither condemned nor juftified, to be here- 
after cenfured or excufed, as the fame law fhould decide, and 


‘fuch cafes fhould require. But in one part of this praife, let not © 


_the miniftry be deprived of their juft fhare; for: no real defign 
‘of paffing the bill appeared amongft them; Sir John Philipps him- 
felf opening curforily the regulations of this bill, had the iJ] fore 
"tune to make little impreffion upon the body even of the Majo- 
rity of the houfe, and the whole conduét of the day fully de- 
monftrated, that it was thought, even by that Majority, to be 
a doubtful propofition, refulting more from a fenfe of fhame, 
than any ferious or concerted plan of either vindicating the law, 
or eftablifhing the ancient hereditary right of the fubject againft 
future fimilar oppreffion.’ 


. ,Weare ready to believe that the miniftty had no real defign 

of pafling a bill to reftrain their own power, or that of their fuc- 
ceflors ; and it feems equally clear that the Minority, the leadérs 
among them at leaft,, had no’ feridus intentions neither, to. wea- 
- ken the hands of the adminiftration for the future, which they 
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‘might hope to exercife themfelves. Our Author’s reafoning, on 
this head, is equivocal and inconclufive... The bill moved by 
‘Sir John Philipps was, according to his own ftating, * to’ regu- 
late the practice of Secretaries of State ifluing warrants’ gené~ 
nally, not, in cafes of libels only: now, it is no juftification df 
the Minority to fay, that becaufe they held the * general ‘war- 
rant for apprehending and feizing the Authors, Printers and Pub. 
lithers of a feditious Libe/, together with their papers, to be il- 
‘legal,’ therefore they could not vote for a bill to regulate’ the 
practice in other general cafes. 


Admitting, however, that they held the ifluing of warrants 
from Secretaries of State to be illegal in a// cafes, the motion of 
‘Sir John Philipps, as {tated by our Author, did not preclude them 
‘from fupporting that opinion, The bill being to regulate the 
‘praélice only, it was ftill open for them to conteft the right : and 
they are inexcufeable for neglecting fo fair an opportunity. We 
all know upon what an unfettled foundation perfonal liberty 
‘{tands, in this and many other refpeéts. ‘The common law has 
been varioufly expounded, and nothing can admit of greater lati- 
tude in conftruction than the claufe in Magna Charta, which 
fays, that no man fhall be imprifoned, &e. but by rolanen Bt 
‘his Peers, or the Jaw of the land. Under thefe general words, 
the law of the land, INFORMATIONS are juftified, and many 
other practices are vindicated, which call for redrefs. Magna 
Charta is a fine’ found for patriots to rattle in, the ears of the 
vulgar, but, as it ftands, it is in reality what Oliver Cromwell 
contemptuoufly called it. It would have been a tafk worthy of 
real patriots, inftead of leaving id/egal warrants uncenfured in any 
cafes, to have fettled by /egiflative authority, whether fuch war- 
rants are wholly illegal ; if not, to have afcertained in what cafes, 
,' and in what manner they are to iflue. Our Author argues 
weakly, in fuppofing that a jury would attend to the particular 
circumftances of a cafe juftified by neceflity. For the warrants 
are either /egal or illegal; if illegal, no circumftasices can in- 
fluence the verdict of a jury on their oaths, farther than in miti- 
gation of damages. In fhort, it is effential to liberty that fo 
important a point fhould not be Ieft open to be determined b 
dubious conftruction, or contradi€tory authorities. If fuch war- 
“rants are in any cafes legal, let thofe cafes be afcertained : if 
they are totally illegal, let them be fo declared: and this decla- 
ration will prejudice no. right at common law, for it is no un- 
_ common thing to have fuch right confirmed by the‘fanétion of 4 
ftatute. 


_ ‘The Writer in the next place juftifies the houfe-for: proceed- 
ing by way of motion: for which he produces feveral prece- 
dents 5 
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.dénts; and having thus gone through the feveral charges againjt 
the M.uority, -he concludes in the following {pirited ftrain. 


< Let thofe then learn, if there be any yet fenfible to the 
feelings; and open to the call of national liberty, that it ap- 
pearing, in.the courfe of the proceedings againft Wilkes, that 
"a fubject had been. taken into cuftody by a general warrant of 
‘apprehenfion, iflued by Lord Halifax, his papers feized, and his 
perfon kept in clofeft cuftody, 5 the charge of a Jeditious libel, 
‘the public inftantly took ‘the alarm, and the illegality of /uch 
warrants, and /uch cultody, in fuch an offence, became univer- 
fally the topic of difcourfe, and ground of apprehenfion and 
complaint. When therefore the proceedings againft Mr. Wilkes 
were finifhed, when the honour of the crown and the dignity of par- 
liament, traduced and injured by the licentious paper complained 
of, were both vindicated and fatisfied, and not till after the ex- 
pulfion; two gentlemen of diftinguifhed worth, talents and con- 
fequence in their country, ftepped forth; exprefled their opi- 
nion of the illegality of the proceedings of Lord Halifax, and 
took ‘that method, which to’ them feemed the beft, of bringing 
the great queftion, which had fo much interefted the minds of 
all:ranks of ‘men, and upon which, they alleged, they. thought 
the eflence of private and perfonal liberty depended, to an ami- 
cable. debate and candid difcuffion, for the fatisfaction of this 
age, and, as they trufted, for the fecurity of future times, 


¢ The houfe adopted the idea: the adminiftration acquiefced ; 
a_day wag named ; the miniftry called for various papers, and 
volumes ef Records ; and when the hour of debate came on, Sir 
William Meredith moved the following queftion, ‘*-That a-ge- 
neral warrant for apprehending and feizing the Authors, Printers, 
and Publithers of:a feditiousLibel, together with their Papers, 
is not warranted by law | sa a i 


€ It is faid, arid univerfally believed, that in the debate nei- 
ther the Minifter himfelf, nor the Attorney General defended 
the legality of the warrant. The M. of G. and many others 
who voted for adjourning the debate, exprefly. declared their de- 
teftation of the practice, and their fenfe of the neceffity of pre- 
venting a mieafure fo dangerous to liberty; and‘ the whole de- 
fence of that day confifted in arguing. upon the impropriety of 
deciding in parliament a queftion then depending in a court ot 
Judicature. They, who: maintained the propriety and neceflity 
of the motion, endeavoured to fhew the fallacy of this. reafoning, 
and dwelt upon the importance of the queftion, the violence ef 
the proceeding, the power of parliament exercifed in fimilar cafes, 
and the reproach of Jeaving the liberty of the fubje&t, in a cafe of 
Such notoriety, fulpended by . court of law, upon the preteiice.’ 
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of bills of exceptions, which, when examined, would be found to 
turn upon other points, and where the decifion, in this matter of 
uciverfal intereft, might be long kept in fufpence, at the will 
even of thevery party accufed. Upon a motion being made for 
_adjourning the debate for four months, the numbers were found to 
be 234 for the queftion and 220 againft it; by which this great 
conititutional queftion, perhaps the moft important that ever 
animated the fpirit of a free people, has been put, as it is now 
phrafed, into a due courfe of trial at law; in confequence of 
which candid reference every method has been taken, to delay the 
fuit, and to avoid decifion. Some feem to think it not impof- 
fible, that the caufe may be thus put off till the next feffion, in 
which cate I am free to declare, I think the Minority of 220 will 
deferve every calumny, which they have hitherto undefervedly 
borne, if they do not make this great queftion the very firft mea- 
fure of the year; hopelefs, as the public would then be, of any 
redrefs or decifion, from the candor of the minifter, or from 
the courle of law.’ 


In this we heartily agree with the writer; and we will add, 
that every fincere friend to freedom without doors fhould concur 
in expofing the cruelty and hardfhip of fuch arbitrary feizures, 
which would even difgrace a Turkifh vizier. Whatever may be 
.the event of a trial at law, our patriot fhould procure a legiflative 
condemnation of fuch proceedings, and fecure the fubje& from 
the probability of fuch grievous oppreflion for the future, by the 
fanction of a folemn act. | 

) R-d 





For A U'G U5 T, 1764. 
RELiIGtous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. An Attempt to reftore the fupreme Worfbip of God the Fae 
ther Almighty. Writien for the Use of poor Chriftians. By 
George Williams, a Livery Servant. $vo. 6d, Becket. 


T atime when grofs ignorance of the truths of religion, on the 

one hand, and fanaticifm on the other, have fpread fo far among 
the lower clafles of peopie in this country, it is a pleafure to fee a perfon 
in fo low. a ftation as that-cf a domeftic fervant, , ufing the-<iberty wheres 
with God bath madz him free, and enquiring with a manly and become 
ing freedom, into the fundamental dodtrines of Chriftianity.—He tells 
us, that he has confidered the Athanafian dcéirine of the Trinity above 
twenty years, and has read the moft diftinguifhed Defenders upon it.— 
* Believe me, fays he, they have not ome text of Scripture; not an are 
gument 
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ument but has been overthrown; not an objection but has been an- 

wered over and over again.’ 
_ He feems, indeed, to be well acquainted with the controverfy, to 
have read fome of the beft Writers on cach fide of the queftion, and, 
what is of itill greater importance, to have carefully ftudied his Bibie, 
and to have taken his notions from thence. And indeed we cannot help 
faying, on this occafion, that the Athanafian doétrine appears to us, to 
have {fo little foundation in Scripture, that we think it impoffible for 3 
fincere and candid Enquirer, of plain, common fenfe, and unacquainted 
with modern Creeds and fyftems, to find it in the New Teftament. It 
is well known, and we can appeal to the teftimony of one of the great- 
eft Divines of the prefent age, for the truth of what we are going to 
mention, that when Job the African was in this country, and was afked, 
after reading the New Teftament, whether he found any fuch doctrine 
in it Or not, he exprefsly declared he did not, and was aftonifhed that 
thofe who took their notions from Scripture, fhould entertain fuch an 
Opinion, 
- The manner in which our intelligent Footman proceeds, is this.— 
He produces a few plain texts out of the New Teftament, and refers to 
a great many more, in order to prove that God, the Father Almighty, 
is the only true God ; after which he lays before his Readers fome paf- 
fages from the writings of Dr. Waterland, Dr. Bennet, Dr. M‘Donnel, 
and other Defenders of the Athanafian fcheme; he then points out 
fome of the evils which, he thinks, flow from the Athanafian creed and 


_dogtrine ; and, like a man of candour, gives us thofe texts which feem 


to differ from the doctrine he contends for, with a few pertinent obfer- 
vations upon them. ) 
Georce earneftly exhorts his Chriftian Brethren to have nothing to 
do with the Athanafjan creed, which he calls a damning herefy, an abo- 
minable relick of Popery, and which, he fays, is ftuffed with damnae 
tion, blafphemy, contradi€tion, and abfurdity. If his manner of -writ- 
ing, in fome few places, borders upon coarfenefs, the liberal and candid 
Reader will confider his education® ; and fuch as condemn it, ought to 
remember, that thofe Divines who have appeared in defence of the doc- 
trine which is here oppofed, have written in a much more illiberal mane 
ner than George Williams has done, and are much more inexcuiable. 


* ‘As we had fome doubt, whether this pamphlet was really the pro- 
duction of a Livery Servant, we made enquiry into the fact, and re- 
ceived the following fatisfactory account; viz. That the Author of this 
commendable attempt, was born on the bank of Milford Haven (h:s 
father a common failor) in the year 1711 ; that all the {chool-education 
be ever had, was from an old. woman, who juft taught him to read in 
the Pfalter; that he has been a fervant in one family forty years, (a cir- 
cumftance that reflects great honour on his private charaéter) tho’ a place 
¢f {mall profit; that by managing his wages, low as they were, to the beit 
advantage, he has been enabled to exptnd about fixty pounds in booke 
and mathematical inftraments,—his leifure hours having been, for about 
twenty years paft, employed in reading, and the ftudy of Philofophy : 
and that the refidence of the family in which he lives, is at Tewkefbury 


in Gloucefterthire, Shs ptte a. 
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He concludes his piece with fome very fhrewd and pertinent queries, 
a few of which we fhalllay before our Readers in his own words, 

‘ Whether we, the lower clafs of Chriftians, have'not as good g 
right to enquire into the fenfe of Scripture, and the explication of any 
doftrine, as the high and learned ? 

‘ What does the Church worfhip? or, in other words—the Church 
in her firft article, Athanafian creed, &c. having made the dne fupremeé 
God, a compofition of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft: Quere, When 


we pray to God the Father Almighty, through Jefus Chrift, what does . 


the Church mean by the words God and Chrift ? 

‘ Whether the ufe of abfurd, and unintelligible terms, be honouring 
God," and, doing fervice to religion ? 

© Whether the Athanafian Creed can poffibly be thought 2 Chriftian 
prep ration for the facrament of the Lord’s Supper ? 

* Whether thofe that reprefent the Deity under the figure of a Tris 
angle, be not guilty of the breach of the fecond commandment ?—As 
Dr. Bennet, &c. &c. ? ‘e 

‘ Where is the Holy Ghoft dire&tly called God or Lord in the Bible? 
And where is he invocated, or fo much as a fingle petition put up to 
him? 

¢ Our bleffed Saviour has told us, that hé came into thé world to 
fpeak the truth; and to teach us the will of his Father who is in heas 
ven; if fo, Query, How came he not to tell us, that she three Perfong 
are the one Ged, and to be worfhipped as the one God? nor fuffer his Dif- 
ciples to inform us of it?—-What! he that laid down his life to fave us, 
and yet fuffer us to perifh eternally ! 1 
.,* Beeaufe the Father, Son, and Holy Glroft are fometimés méntioned 
together, as concerned in bringing about the falvation of mén; there- 
fore thé Athanafians will have it, that the three perfons are thé one God: 
Query, Whether, by the fame way of arguing, God may not be proved 
fo be Nine Pe-fons? viz Rev.i. 4. Grace be to you and peace from bin 
which is, and whch was, and which is to come: and from the fever 
Spirits which ore beforé his throne; and from F-fus Chrif? avho is the 
fairl Witnef.. Then, if the Father, Chrift, and the feven Spirits 

e equally divine, the worfhip will run thus: O holy, bleffed, and 
glorious Nixity ! nixé Perfons and one God, have mercy upon us, 
&c.—This worfhip may be proved as plain from the New Teftament, 
as O holy, bleffed, and glorious Trinity, three Perfons and one God, 
&e. and 
_ © Whether it be not better to put a flop io what is ¢alled Propagating 
the Gofpel in foreign Parts, t:/l Juch time as the Reformers return ta 
Go/pel exorfhrp ? 

‘ Whether it be not the duty of Unirarrans to apply to King 
and Parliament, to get the Liturgy altered according to the New Telta- 
nent ; and if that cannot be obtained, then, whether they have not a 
tight to {et up a church of theirown, on Gofpel Principles ??-—-—-Wel] 


faid, honeft Georce! | 
LA W. R. 


Art. 2. Aa Enquiry (by wiay of Effay} into the Orivin of feudal 
_Lenures, and the Rights of eventual Succeffion to Lands in-Primey 
geaiiure only, as the Laws of England now fland, By aMem- 
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POETICAL. 1S 


ber, of the Middle Temple Society, 4to. 15s. 6d. Bro- 

therton. a , 

The Author of this little Effay premifes, that our (as he is-pleafed to 
term them): fenfible reflections in our review ‘of Hooke’s Roman Hittory, 
* firft excited his curiofity to attempt an Enquiry into the doétrine of a 
Tenure, which keeps fo many thoufand of our fellow fubjeéts, mile 
and female, not only in real indigence, but, what is worfe, a moft ab- 
ject and fervile dependance on the caprice, vanity, or folly, of an elder 
brother.’ We are glad to have been the occafion of .raifing an attention 
to a fubje&t which deferves the moft ferious confideration of the public: 
and if this Writer had knowlege and judgment, equal to his learning, 
and vivacity, the indigent younger brethren and deftitute females, need, 
not have an abler Advocate. But if we may judge from the flyle and 
manner of this piece, it is a juvenile attempt, and moft young Authors 
make a profufe difplay of their reading, . : 


And think they grow.immortal as they quote. , 


Thus our Author has overcharged every paragraph with {craps of Latin, 
which ferve no other purpofe, but to expofe an unfafhionable pedantry. 
We would not, however, have this Writer difcouraged ; ‘as, when his 
luxuriance is pruned, he may make. a refpeétable figure: for it is but 
juft to acknowlege, that his reflections are always {pirited, and fre- 
quently ingenious and pertinent. Defcribing the confequences of an 
elder brother’s fucceeding to a father dying inteftate, poflefled of a free- 
hold eftate, without perfonal affets, or marriage fettlement, he ver 
juftly and pleafantly remarks, that—‘ Upon feizing and taking voffet 
fion of this freehold land, (the whole eftate) the firft ftep he is advifed 
to by his Counfel, is to dock the entail, By this he cuts off, from the 
children of his own father and mother, the contingent chance of fuc- 
ceffion, in order to make. them wholly dependent on his good graces, 
during the time he remains uanerdéls-sDlgees cetera. At length 
he mafries a fole Heirefs, and, by a Smithfield bargain, doubles. his 
eftate, fettles in the manfion-houfe of the family, and refiding there, 
his coantry enjoys the benefit of an upright Magiftrate, and the neigh- 
bours, that of his generofity and diffufed hofpitality. Thus are twenty-five 
or thirty ehoulant acres of Englith freehold held, agreeable to.the fpirit 
of the Sword, that is to fay, fucceflian in primo-geniture. A portion 
of inheritance vefted in one, which would make five hundred Freebold- 
ers happy, can be deemed no other than held in Mortmain, bécaufe 
Leafeholders feldom form projects of any improvements, having noe 
thing but their leafes to depend upon. 4 


Negle&is urenda Filix innafcitur Agris. 





} 
Thus much for the advantages accruing to the State from the prefent Te- 
nure, where the other part of this: family, namely, the younger bro- 
ther, can never attain a competency ; and as to the fiiters, they may 
mourn their virginity, like Jephtha’s daughter, becaufe what becomes. 
of either, remains afecret to this day.’ 

‘Rd. 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 3. An Epithalamium on the Nuptials of Lord Warkworth and 
Lady Sufan Stuart. Inferibed . the Right Eanaurable the om 
: 4 tefs 
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tefi of Northumberland. By Timoleon Brecknock. Folio. 
6d, Marth, 


Nothing, certainly, could be more laudable, or more benevolent, 
than Mr. Brecknack’s defign in this a. There is fome- 
thing kind and attentive to the happinefs of the noble Pair in the very 
motto, wherein he cordially advifes them, not to forget the great duty 
of propagation, but to beget children, as their parents had done beforé 
them ;———-Brevi Liberos Date, fays he; and furely fage was the ad- 
vice; for we are naturally frail and forgetful creatures ; very inatten- 
tive, and apt to overlook the moft important duties. From thefe confi, 
derations, no doubt, it was that the Author, ip the very firft line of his 
poem, reminds the noble family to whom he addrefles it, that Poets 
isfed formerly to be well paid for their labours-—-—— 


Great their deferts, great their rewards ! 


Nothing could be more prudent, or more to the purpofe. 
‘’ The Poet does every thing with the utmoft order and decorum. On 
the morning of the wedding-day, he calls upon Hymen, and having 
twice given him orders to make hafte, and look about him, fets him re- 
gularly to work.—Then comes the Bride, who, like Byblis, undergoes 
One of Ovid's metamorphofes ; 
" The Bride, adorn’d with every grace, 

Inherent in the Stuart race, 

~ From Bute (the fountain) fprings. 


Pretty and furprizing ! but, for the miraculous, give us the fubfequent 
pat of the ftanza! ‘ 

Whofe Houfe enlarg’d with Brunfwick’s bload, 

A confluent flream of great and goad, 

Excels ajl earthly Kings. 

Bute, in the preceding verfe was a fountain. Behold here then, the 
houfe of a fountain enlarged with blood, and more excellent than all 
the Kings upon earth! This is the wonderful, the myfterious, or the 
ftriking, which has fo fine an effeét in poetry ! 
~ Hymen, being fomewhat flow, is again called upon, in the next 
ftanza, to mend his pace, and to mind what he is about. And now the 
Bridegroom makes his appearance-— ° | 
———— With frefh perfumes 

Fragrant, the jocund Bridegroom comes, 

' ““ Northumberland’s rich Heir. © 
Obferve the elegant turn of the compliment! My Lord has dreffed his 
hair with pomatum,® has fprinkled his handerchief with orange-flower 
water, and is Heir to a large eftate : | 
bit. Northumberland’s ricu Heir! 


This is fpeaking to the purpofe. It would have been unpardonable in 
e Poet to have forgotten this circumftance. , 
| fiymen being ftill tardy, i3 a third time called upon to make hafte; 

and, jn order to render him a little more ow wR is told, almoft in 

plain terms, that his Lordfhip and Lady Sufan are in a violent hurry 

Sout fomnething—— al a Rak) gh tele sey | 

| Hatte, 

































































































































THEATRICAL 


Hafle, Hymen, hafte; the Hotfpur blood 
Boils in young Warkworth’s veins—a flood 
Impatient of controul : aA 
The Lovers glance a mutual fire, 
And {carce conceal their fond’defire 
To mingle foul with foul. 


Euge! great Talieflin! why fhould you mince the matter ? : 

And now, gentle Reader, now we are going to ftrip the Bride—yes, 
firip her to the very puris naturalibus, and throw her ftark-naked inte 
the arms Of her Lord : 


Ye Nymphs, attendant on the Bride, 
Throw, throw her gems, her robes afide, 
Her filken lace untye:; 
And give her in her native Cuarms, 
To her own Warkworth’s eager arms, 
A Paradife of joy. 


Poets have always a right to prophecy, but Mr. Brecknock muft have 
had a moral certainty of what.he foretells in the following ftanza, fince 
be had taken all proper meafures towards producing fuch an effet; 


Methinks already I forefee 

The Prattler fondling on the knee, 
And lifping after Fame: 

Cry ‘* How I long to far outfhine 

** The Percy, Seymour, Stuart line, A 
In Smith/on’s loftier name !” 


In compliment to the Poet, we would advife the noble Pair to call the 
child Timoleon, as that would render its name ftill moré fonorous, 


THEATRICAL. Ls 


Art. 4. The Patron, a Comedy, in three Aéts. Ms it is performed 
at the Theatre in the Hay-market, By Samuel Foote, Efq; 
8vo. xs. Kearfly, 1 


Not greatly inferior to any of Mr. Foote’s former humourous pro- 
duétions ; altho’ it cannot be ranked with his Mayor of Garret. ‘The 
charafter of the Patron is that of a fuperficial coxcombly pretender to 
wit and learning; who, being a man of fortune and fafhion, affords 
his countenance and protection to a fet of contemptible witlings,’ for 
the fake of the incenfe offered by them to his vanity. There are fome 
ather ridiculous charagters in the piece, particularly Mr. Ruft the Anti- 
quarian, who falls in love with a fine young Lady, becaufe he thought 
the tip of her nofe refembled that of the Princefs Poppza. Sir Peter 
Pepper-pot, the rich Weft-Indian, is likewife brought in, to divert the 
audience with his account of barbecues and turtle-feafts : and Daétyl 
the Poet, with Mr. Puff the Bibliopolian, have a pleafant quarrel, in 
arder to expofe the art and myflery of book-making and publifhing, 


Art. 5. g “4 Liar, A — in three Afis. As it is performed 

at the Theatre in the Hay-market, By Samuel Foo 
8vo. 1s. 6d, Kearfly, _ “ 
The 


ee 2 
' " = “ “ . 
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The unmanly vice of Lying, is. here: attacked with the vivacity and 
humour which diftinguifh the comic writings of Mr. Foote, The Re. 
viewers alfo, who had offended this droll Genius, by fome ftrictures on 
one or two of his pieces, (which he doubtlefs looked: upon. as.a fort of 
lying too, as nothing could poffibly be rae which was faid) to the difad- 
vantage, in any degree, of Mr. Foote’s productions). come in for a 
firoke or twa by. the bye. ee 

As fuch liule attacks are fometimes made upon us, which very few of 
our Readers, perhaps, ever fee, ar even hear of; and as this is one.of 
the fmarteft of them all, (tho’ we have not greatly f{marted. by it) we 
fhall extraét this part of the work, as the moft candid fpecimen that 
could be given. 

Young Wilding, a Rake, having eloped from Oxford, in company 
with a fly Adventurer, who attends him as a fort of private Tuton, the 
latter, among other particulars, gives the following accountof himéelf ; 

‘ Y. Wild. Why this difguifé ? why renounce your country ? 

* Papillion. There, Sir, you make a little miftake ; it was my country 
that renounced me. 

¢ 1. Wild. Explain. 

¢ Pap. Inan inflant, upon.quitting the fchool, and firft coming te 
town, | got recommended to the Compiler of the Monthly Review. 

‘ Y. Wild. What, an Author too? 

¢ Pap. Oh, a voluminous one: the whole region. of the belles let- 
tres fell under my infpection; phyfic, divinity, and the-mathematics, 
my Mittrefs managed herfelf. There, Sir, hke another Ariftarch, I 
dealt out fame and damnation at pleafure. . In obedience to the caprice 
and commands of my Matter, I have condemned books. I never read, 
and applauded the fidelity of atranflation, without underftanding one 
fyllable of the original. 

‘ Y. Wild. Ay! why I thought acutenefs of difcernment, and depth 
of knowlege, were neceflary to accomplifh a Critic. . 

* Pap. Yes, Sir; but not a monthly one. [Well hit, Mr. F. !} 
Our method was very-concife: We copy the title-page of a new book ; 
we never go any farther: if we are ordered to praife it, we have_at 
hand about ten words, which, {cattered through as many periods, ef- 
feétually does the bufinefs ; as, ‘* laudable deffo. happy arrangement, 
fpirited language, nervous fentiment, elevation oF thought, conclufive 
argument ;” if we are to decry, then we have, “ unconneéted, flat, 
falfe, illiberal Qri€ture, reprehenfible, unnatural :” and thus, Sir, we 
pepper the Author, and foon rid our hands of his work. 

‘7. Wild. A thort recipe. 

* Pap. And yet, Sir, you have all the materials that are neceflary : 
thefe are the arms with which we engage Authors of every kind. Ta 
us all fuljects are equal ; plays or fermons, poetry or politics, mufic or 
midwifry, it is the fame thing. 

‘ Y, Wild, How came you to refign this eafy employment? 

* Pap. It would not anfier. Notwithitanding what we fay, people 
will judge for themfelves; our work hung upon hand, and all I could 
get from the Publifher was four fhillings a-week, and my {mall beer, 

Poor pittance ! . ten 
© Wild. Poorindeed. - - 

* Pap. Oh, half-ftarv’d me! | 
| . Half- 









































































































Pourricats ss 

Half-ftarved, indeed! and yet to be impartial, notwithftanding our 
fellow-feeling for brother Papillion, it muft‘be owned, that four fhillings 
a week and /mall beer, was confideration enough for fuch reviewing as 
he fpeaks of, For us, it is plain we better earn our finall beer than he 
did; for the extraét we have juft made from the Liar, is a proof that 
we fométimes, at leaft, goa /ttle farther than the title-page. 


PoLITIEICAL, 


Art. 6. The Counter-Addrefs to the Public, on the late Difmiffion 
of a General Offcer. 8vo. 1s, Almon. 


" Tn our Review for June laft, page 489, we ~ an account of the Ad- 
drefs which occafioned the prefent counter-performance;; in which the Aus 
thorenters warmly on the defence of General Conway’s character, in op 
pofition to the attacks of the Author of the firft Addrefs.-How far the 
public are concérned in the event which gave rife to’ this difpute, we 
will not pretend to determine; but thofe who incline to pay .due at- 
tention to the arguments on both fides of the queftion, will find, we 
apprehend, thofe of the prefent Writer worthy the ferious confideration 
of the candid Reader. Our Umits will not allow us to enter minutely 
into particulars ; nor does the nature of the fubje% require it ;—but 
the ingenious Author’s own fummary of what he has offered by way of 
anfwer to the former Addrefs, will give fome idea of the fpirit and tem- 
er with which he writes: , 
‘ The late difmiffion is prejudicial, fays he, to thearmy, to the Ge- 
neral, to the public, for thefe reafons. 
« 1. It muft flacken the zeal of Officers, when they fee that after 2 life 
fpent in the fervice, they are liable to be turned adrift, to fatisfy the 
vengeance of Minifters, and for canfes no way connetted with the pro- 


feffion. It affeéts the honour of Officers, who are by this Author. 


declared the Tools of a Minifter; it makes their fortune precarious 
and defperate, if they obey their conftience; and inclines men with- 
out doors to queftion the honour of thofe who vote with the Court, 
as arod is held over their heads, and it is known that they a& un- 
der fear cf lofing their employments. It indifpofes their countrymen 
to chufe them into Parliament, as an Officer can no'longer be fuppofed 
a free Agent. 

‘ 2. ‘The General is hart in his fortune; he is deprived of the ré-. 
Wards of long and painfal fervices, and he is treated with the fame dif- 
grace, a$ meh are treated in all countries, who have proved themfelves 
finworthy of their profeffion. des ) 

‘ 3. The public is hurt, if the rights of Parliament are violated; 
and if punifhment, which is only due to crimes, is infli&ted on incor- 
tuptible honefty, and confcientious virtue. It is hurt; if Miniftérs re. 
venge their own animofities on the Servants of the King and the na- 
tion, and if they, in effect, declaré, that to defend the Liberties of the 
people, fubjetts the Guardians of thofe Liberties to profeription” 


Art. 7. The Queflion, on fome late Difmiffions, truly ftated. By 
a Friend to the Army and the Conftitution, In Anfwer to, 


fy Adar: 5 to the Publje. 8yo, I$. Wilkie. ° 
Another 
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_ Another zealous, friendly, and fenfible Defence of General Conway, 
againft the Author of the Addrefs ; whom the prefent Writer charges, 
not only with having depreciated the fair character of an Officer, by the 

moft pitiful infinuations, and palpable mifreprefentations of his conduct, 

but alfo with having endeavoured to propagate the moft arbitrary princi- 

ples, the moft abjeé and flavith tenets: in defiance of the facred Liber. 

ties of this free country, and to the eterna! fcandal of the Adminiftration 

under whofe banner he is enlifted. 

In refpect to the grand queftion concerning Mr. Conway’s difmiffion, 
he has ftated it in fuch a manner, as feems to fet the condutt and cha, 
racter of that Gentleman in a moft unexceptionable light. His cenfure 
falls very heavy on the Miniftry ; but in regard to an higher authority, 
he palliates the matter by fome general reflections on the hard lot of 
Princes, ‘ who are excluded from the general commerce of mankind, 
and who commonly hear, and fee, and know, and take their impref- 
fions of men and things, through the falfe medium of the moft de- 
praved and interefted opinions.’ From hence, he adds, ‘ are the moft 
excellent difpofitions of Monarchs often totally prevented, their favours 
{quandered upon the moft worthlefs minions of minions, and their in. 
dignation turned againft their moft faithful and affectionate fubjects.’ 

in confidering how far the army have reafon to look upon themfelves 
as concerned in this difmiffion, he takes notice, that General Conway is 
already the fourth Othcer difmiffed for parliamentary behaviour, fince 
the beginning of the laft feffion: the Earl of Shelborne, Colonel Barré, 
both Officers of diftinétion; General Acourt, after thirty years unex- 
ceptionable fervice ; and General Conway at the end of twenty-feven. 
And when he comes to confider what injury the public may be faid to 
have received by Mr. Conway’s difmiffion, he mentions the affair of the 
bill prefented to the Houfe by the Duke of Marlborough in 1732, for 
Securing the Conftitution, by preventing Officers of the land forces, &c, 
from being deprived of their Commiffions, otherwife than by a Court- 
martial, ‘The bill was rejected, and a Proteft, formed in the ftrongeft 
terms ; and from this Proteft our Author has given fome extratts, pecu- 
liarly.applicable to the prefent occafion. He concludes with this alarm- 
ing reflection : * Itis ridiculous to talk of Liberties and Conftitution— 
if the Parliament ever becomes enflaved or corrupted, fo as to be fub- 
fervient to the will of a M——=r, it isno longer a Parliament, it is no 
more the reprefentative of the people, than the M@—r himfelf is, by 
whofe orders they a&t: it is he that makes laws, itis he that raifes taxes ; 
our liberties and properties are his, and at his fole difpofal ; nor is Eng- 
Jand a whit freer in effect than France or Mufcovy.’ 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 8. 4 Survey of the Wifdom of God in the Creation: Or, @ 
Compendium of Natural Philofophy i2mo. 2 Vols. 65. 
Fuller. 


The Author’s Preface to this work, will give our Readers a competent 
view of hisdefign: it is as follows. 

* 1. [have long defired to fee fuch a Compendium of Natural Phi- 
lofophy, as was, 1. Not too diffufe, not expreffed in many words, but 
comprifed in fo moderate a compafs, as not to require any large — 

either 

















either of time or money: 2. Not maimed or imperfect, but contaiing 
the heads of whatever (after all our*difcoveries) is known with any de- 
gree of certainty, either with regard to theearth or heavens. And this 
I wanted to fee; 3. in the plaineft drefs, fimply and nakedly exprefled, 
an the moft clear, eafy, and intelligible manner, that the nature of the 
things would allow :_ particularly free from all the jargon of Mathema- 
tics, which is mere heathen Greek ‘to common Readers. At the fame 
time I wifhed to fee this fhort, full, plain account of the vifible Crea- 
tion, directed to its rightend; not barely toentertain an idle, barren 
curiofity, but to difplay the invifibie things of God, his power, wifdom 
and goodnefs. . ; 

‘ 2, But I cannot find fuch a treatife as this in any modern, any more 
than ancient language. And Iam certain, that there is none fuch in 
the Englith tongue. What comes neareft to it of any thing I have feen, 
is Mr. Ray’s Wifdom of God in the Creation, Derham’s Phyfico and 
Aftro-theology, Niewentyt’s Religious Philofopher, Mather’s Chriftian 
Philofopher, and Nature Delineated. But none of thefe, fingle, an- 
fwers the defign. And who will be at the pains to extrac the fubftance 
of them all, and to add the latter difcoverics, of which they, had little 
knowlege, and, therefore, could take but littlenotice? ‘This is a De- 
fideratum ftill; and one that a lover of mankind would rejoice to fee 
even tolerably fupplied. 

‘ 3. Tam thoroughly fenfible, there are many who have far more 
ability, as well as leifure, for fuch a work than me. But as none of 
them undertakes it, I have myfelf made fome little attempt in the enfu- 
ing volumes. Herein following Derham’s plan, I divide the work inta 
Text and Notes. The text is in great meafure tranflated from the La- 
tin work of John Francis Buddzus, the late célebrated Profeffor of Phi- 
lofophy in the univerfity of Jena, inGermany. But I have found occa- 
fion to retrench, enlarge, or alter every chapter, and almoft every fec- 
tion. So that it is now, I believe, not only pure, containing nothing 
falfe or uncertain, but as full as any traét can be expected t6 be, which 
is comprifed in fo narrow acompafs; and likewife plain, clear, and in- 
telligible, to one of a tolerable underftanding. The notes contain the 
{um of what is moft valuable in the above-mentioned Writers: to which 
are added, the choiceft difcoveries both of our own, and of the foreign 
Societies ; chiefly extra€ted from that great treafury of learning, Mr. 
Chambers’s Dictionary. Thefe likewife, I truft, are as plain and clear 
as the nature of the things fpoken will allow: altho’ fome of them, [ 
know, will not be underftood, by an unlearned or inattentive Reader. 

‘ 4. Meantime I muft apprize the Reader, that I have fometimes 2 
little digreffed, by reciting both uncommon appearances of Nature, and 
uncommon inftances of art: and yet this is not properly a digreffion 
from the main defign I haye in view. For furely in thefe appearances 
alfo, the wifdom of God is difplayed ; even that manifold wifdom 
which is able to anfiver the fame ends by fo various means. And thofe 
furprizing inftances of art, do likewife refle&t glory upon him, whofe 
rae in man giveth that wifdom, whofe infpiration teacheth under- 

anding. 

. iy will be eafily obferved, that I endeavour throughout, not to 
account for things, but only to defcribe them. I undertake barely to 
fet down what appears in Nature, not the caufe of thofe appearances. 

The 
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The faéts lie within the reach; of gur-fenfes and underftanding, thecanfes 
are more remote. ‘That things are fo, we know with certainty ; but 
why they are fo, we.know not. ;In.many cafes we cannot know; and 
the more we enquire, the more,we are perplexed and entangled. God 
chath:fo done his works, that we may admire and adore; but we cannot 
fearch them.out to perfection. 

*. 6. ‘And does not this open,to us another profpe&t? Altho’ one we 
do-not care to dwell upon. Does not the fame furvey of the. Creation, 
which fhews us the wifdom of God, fhew the aftonifhing ignorance and 
sfhort-fightednefs of man? For when we have finifhed our furvey, 
what do we know? How inconceivably little? Is not every thinking 
«man conitrained: to-ery out, and is this.a//? “Do all the boalted difco- 
iweriesiof fo enlightened. an age, amount to no more than this? Vain 
man would be wife! would know all things! But with how little 
‘fuccefs does he attempt it? How fimall a part do.we know even of the 
things that encompafs us on every fide? [ mean, as to the very f24; 
for as to the rea/ons of almoft every thing which. we fee, hear, or feel, 
after all our refearches and difquifitions, they are hid in impenctrable 
darknefs. ak , 

*.7. Itraft, therefore, the following tract may, in fome degree, an- 
{yer both thefe important purpofes. It.may be a.means, on the one 
hand, of humbling the pride of man, by fhewing that he is furrounded 
on every fide, with things which he.can no more account for,: than for 
immenfity or eternity; and it-may ferve, on the other, to difplay the 
amazing power, wifdom, and goodnefs of. the great Creator, to warm 
our hearts, .andyto fill gur mouths with wonder, Joye and praife!’. -. 

Such isthe account Mr. Welley. gives of, his defign, and the manner 
in which he has executed. it. ‘The defign is certainly ufeful ; and ip 

regard:to the merit of the work, we fhall only fay, that fuch Readers 
-ascen: be contented; with 2 fyperticial knowlege of the feveral fubje&s 
that.are treated of, may, find their account in reading: it. 

‘A.Compendium of Natural Philofophy, drawn up on. Mr. Wefley’s 

plan,:.by-a fociety.of Gentlemen, well-verfed in the. feveral parts of it, 
and acyiew of the-di€overies, in.each, branch, given by fuch as had ap- 
pli¢d themfelves partigularly to the-itudy..of it; fuch a work would be 
extremely ufefal,:and, might be comprized, within a. maderate compafs, 
But where one: perfon- engages in fuch..a,defign, tho’ his abilities may 
be yery.confiderable, the execution muft-be attended »with many .im- 


porfections. R, 


Art..9. -Proceedings, of a General: Court-Martial, held at she 
“Fudgerdduccate’s Office, . in the Horfe-Guards, April 14, Se. 
23964. For the Tréal of a Charge. preferred. by Colin Campbell, 
Eq; againft the’ Honsurable : Mayor General Monckton. 8vo, 
¥s. Robfon. . 


. General Monckton, was,charged, upon the complaint of Colin Camp- 
bell, Eig; hergtofore,.Major Commandant of the 1ooth regiment of 
foot, ‘ with many wrongs and deliberate acts of oppreffion towards the 
faid Colin Campbell,.,.when under his command in-the ifland of Marti- 
nique,.in the year 1762, particularly by feveral marks of affront and 
indignity, oth to the perfon of the faid Colin Campbell and to the 
corps 
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corps then under his command ; -and-alffo whilft‘a trial* of the faicd Co- 
jin Campbell was depending before'a general Court- martial, ‘by difcou- 
raging his friends, intimidating his witnefles, ‘and depriving-him of the 
Jawful means of defence, as well as by fupprefiing the proceedings ofthe 
faid general Court-martial from the Karl of Albemarle, Lieutenant-Ge- 
tieral of his Majefty’s forces, (who isalleged, ‘by the faid'Colin Camp- 
bell, to have had at that time cognizance of the: fentences of Courts- 
imattial held in the faid ifland of Martinique) under a pretence of the faid 
proceedings being tranfmitted to Great Britain, when in truth they were 
ftill' in his own cuftody: and furthermore, by a cruel confinement of 
the faid Colin Campbell, who was then ill, in a noifome.and unhealthy 
prifon, even though it was at that time known to the faid Major Gene- 
sal Monckton, that the fentence againft the faid Colin Campbell was. not 
capital.’ 

. ‘How this charge was fupported by the Complainant, in the courfe of 
the trial, will fully appear from the judgment expreffled by the Court, 
on this occafion : 

‘ The Court is of opinion, that the charge and complaint of Colina 
Campbell, Efq; againit Major General Robert Monckton, is altogether 
unfupported by evidence, and in fome points exprefsly contradigted by 
the Complainant’s own Witnefles: and doth therefore moft honourably 
acquit the fatd Major General Monckton of the fame and every part 
thereof, And the Court is farther of opinion, that the faid charge and 
complaint is groundlefs, malicious, and icandalous in the higheft degree, 
and tending not only to injure the faid Major General Monckton in his 
character, but to hurt the fervice in general, as it mult greatly affect 
every Officer, who may have the honour of commanding a body of his 
Majefty’s troops, ‘when he refleéts that his character and reputation are 
liable to’ be thus publicly attacked by a perfon who has been difmiffe 
his Majefty’s fervice with ignominy. :™ 

* It is likewife the opinion of this Court, that the Complainant Co- 
lin Campbell, Efq; has, by many falfities, impofed. upon his Majefty’s 
Secretary at War, in order to obtain a Court martial.’ | 


* See Review, Vol. XXVIII. page 495. 


Art. 10. 47) ete on Hemp. In twoParts. Containing, 1. Its 
Hifiory, with the 


it, as improved by the Experience of modern Times. ‘Tranflated 
from the French of M. Marcandier, Magiftrate of Bourges, 
8vo. rs. 6d. Becket. 


This fenfible treatife contains feveral particulars to gratify the curio- 
fity of the learned Reader, and many remarks and obfervations that 
may be ufeful to the Merchant and the Manufacturer. R 


NoveEts. 
Art. 11. ‘Cleanthes and Semanthe. A dramatic Hiftory. By the 
Author of Leonora. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. ‘Davies. 


As this is the produ€tion of a female pen, and the Author: hath pro- 
feffedly taken leave of the public, we thal! not trouble our Readers with 


6 any 


Preparations and Ujes made of it by the Anti- - 
ents. 2. The Methods of cultivating, dreffing; manufacturing ° 
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any critical reflections on this performance ; which we fhould otherwif 
have judged fo far above the common run of novels, as to merit fome 
animadverfions, by which the Writer might have profited in any future 


wor k. K- nh- k 


Art. 12. Oriental Anecdotes; or the Hiftory of Haroun Alrachid, 
tamo. 2 Vols. 6s. Nicol. 


Haroun Alrachid, to whom thefe anecdotes are faid to relate, lived 
about the time of Charlemagne, who governed in the Weft, whilft Al- 
rachid and the Emprefs Irene gave laws to the Eaft. The Writer hath 
not, indeed, introduced. the enchantments and genii of the Arabian 
Tales, but hath made no fcruple of adopting relations equally abfurd 
and unnatural. ‘There is fome degree of originality, however, in this 
produétion, which diftinguifhes it from the vulgar trath of modern eaft. 
ern romances. It appears to have been written originally in French, by 
a Lady, whofe own hiftory is fomething fingular. Madam de Faugues 
de la Cepedes, we are told, was born at Avignon, where in her early 
years, fhe was forced, by acruel parent, into a convent: but on ‘the 
death of this unnatural relation, fhe had the courage to appeal to the 
Court of Rome againft the violence which had been done her, and ob 
tained fo authentic a fentence in her favour, that her vows were annull- 
ved, and fhe procured her liberty, with a due fhare of fortune from her 
Coheirs. She is faid to have become foon afterwards acquainted with 
the young Chevalier, by whom fhe had a fon lately dead. On her coms 
ing over to England, in order to avoid fome difagreeable circumftances 

1 attending her fituation in France, fhe entered into very intimate cons 
nections with Mr. Celefia, late Minifter from Genoa, of whofe fubfe- 
quent marriage with an Englifh Lady, fhe complained, as an aé& of in- 
juitice to her. Of her literary charafter, we are told, that ‘ the Kin 
of Pruffia himfelf, in the midit of all the occupations of a war, in whick 
he was making head fingly againft an union of the greateft powers in 
Europe, vouchfafed to exprefs, by letter to her, his fenfe of her merit; 
that ‘ fhe aftonifhed the Beaux ¢/prits on her firft appearance in Paris ;' 
and that ‘ M. Fontenelle, and many other great Judges, admired her 
genius.” 

On the fuppofition, however, that thefe refpe&table foffrages were 
not merely complimentary, Madam Cepedes muft certainly have ap- 
peared to greater advantage in her converfation and other writings, than 












































fhe does in the hiftory of Haroun Alrachid. 
, ; K-n-k 
, Ss ERM.ON 5S. 
= > 1. THE Divine Glories difplayed in Babes and Sucklings,—at Haber- 


@afhers Hall, Juné roth, on the death of Nathanial Gibbons, who de- 
parted vhis life in the eleventh year of his age. By Thomas Gibbons, 
A.M. Buckland, &c. 
2. The Operations of rhe Holy Ghoft conftdered,—before the Archbifhop 
of York, at his primary vifitation, held at New-Malton, June 25, 1764. 
By Richard Conyers, M. A. Reétor of Kirby-Mifpertoa, Vicar of 
; Helmfley, and Chaplain to the Bifhop of London. Dilly. 
3- The Ufefulni)s and Alufe of Philofophy in Matters of Religion, —a& 
the vifttation of the Bifhop of Glocefter, at Stroud Water, May 30; 
1764. By John Whi, D. D. late Fellow of All-Souls, Oxfords 
; Rivington. 

















